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Representatives from 48 leading liberal 
arts colleges met in Oberlin in June to dis- 
cuss a report on science education. The 
report, written by Sam Carrier, provost of 
the College, and David Davis-Van Atta, 
director of institutional research, suggests 
that more financial support is warranted 
and needed to continue a strikingly strong 
tradition. 
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a faculty member, an Oberlin College 
trustee, a 1952 alumna, and a 1985 alum- 
nus. A statement of the new (as of June) 
investment policy of the trustees and a cap- 
sule of related campus events round out a 
look at Oberlin’s involvement with the 
South African problem. 


15 Seconds DY 


of Silence 
by William Goldman ’52 


Oberlin’s prize-winning screenwriter and 
novelist offered some insights into “quote, 
unquote, success” in Oberlin’s 152nd com- 
mencement speech, called by Goldman 
“the hardest thing I’ve written in years.” 
Amidst pleas from alumni and guests for its 
publication in the OAM, the speech 
appears in this issue in its entirety. 
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Reunion 1985 


Commencement/Reunion weekend was 
held May 24-27 with more activities than 
any three people could totally have experi- 
enced. (Example: Between 9 a.m. and 
noon Saturday seven tours competed for 
attention, including one of the trees of Tap- 
pan Square with Professor Emeritus 
George Jones ’20.) We've tried here, with a 
few words and photographs, to fill in some 
of the gaps. 
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Gregory Fulkerson 
by Sanna Pederson ’85 


Fresh from a summer at the Grand Teton 
Music Festival in Jackson, Wyoming, Asso- 
ciate Professor Gregory Fulkerson ‘70 is 
preparing to play with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in January. He will give the pre- 
mier performance of Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning composer Richard Wernick’s violin 
concerto, written for Fulkerson. 
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by Jackie Ford '83 


The College is enjoying the most successful 
year of fundraising ever, and alumni volun- 
teers deserve much of the credit. Oberlin’s 
volunteer fundraisers work hard—with 
neither glamour nor salary as compensa- 
tion. Why do they do it? Jackie Ford, assis- 
tant director of the Annual Fund, talks with 
several volunteer fundraisers to find their 
answers. 
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LETTERS 


Oberlin Torah 


| was quite moved by the article about the Oberlin 
Torah, but its rarity is only a small part of the rea- 
son why. 

During my student years the Oberlin environ- 
ment was not congenial for Jews. The Christian 
doxology was sung before every Sunday dinner. 
There were festive meals for Christmas and Eas- 
ter, but no alternatives to pork and ham, and 
never a Passover Seder. Classes and exams were 
scheduled on Saturdays, the Jewish Sabbath. 
Oberlin was justly proud of its historical tolerance, 
indeed welcome, where blacks and women were 
concerned. But it was altogether insensitive to the 
implications and vestiges of its Christian evangeli- 
cal tradition for Jews. Even a Jewish student from 
a highly assimilated family, like mine, could not 
help but notice, be offended, and feel excluded. 

In Judaism, however, there is always the oppor- 
tunity for tshuvah, or return to right behavior (to- 
ward God and fellow humans). I would like to in- 
terpret Oberlin’s evident determination to restore 
its Torah, and to make it available to enhance 
Jewish life at the College, as a gesture of tshuvah 
toward all Jews—past, present, and future. 

In that spirit, | wish to express my appreciation 
with the enclosed contribution for its restoration. 

Jerold S. Auerbach ’57 

Professor, Department of History 
Wellesley College 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Rediscovery of the Oberlin Scroll, as recorded in 
the Spring 1985 Oberlin Alumni Magazine, merits 
further comment. I was a student in the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology 1925-29, when 
memories of the 1923 scroll presentation were 
still vivid. My Arabic teacher and mentor, Dr. 
Frank Hugh Foster, was a close friend of the do- 
nor. 

According to the story of those days, while on a 
trip to Palestine Dr. William E. Barton, a leading 
Congregational minister, purchased that scroll 
from the high priest of the Samaritans. As the 
story grew among his admirers, the Samaritans 
presented the scroll to him as a tribute to one of 
the greatest religious leaders in America. 

In 1953 I visited the Samaritan community at 
Nablus, shared with them their Samaritan Pass- 
over on their holy Mount Gerizim, and was re- 
ceived by the high priest in his home. On that 
occasion he unrolled such a scroll of the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch and tried to sell it to me. By mak- 
Ing copies of their holy scroll the dwindling Sa- 
maritan community makes much of the money to 
maintain itself. 

Admittedly, I have not seen the Oberlin Torah 
scroll. But if there is any truth to what I have out- 
lined, this may be a Samaritan Pentateuch rather 
than a Torah used ina Synagogue, and the dating 
will need restudy. : 

Rolland E. Wolfe ’28, '29 
Whiting, New Jersey 


Mr. Wolfe is Harkness Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture, emeritus, at Case Western Reserve University. 
William Moffett, Oberlin’s director of libraries, 
replies.—Ed. 


Oberlin has two Pentateuch scrolls: the Torah on 
parchment described in the spring issue of the 
OAM and a modern copy of a Samaritan Torah, 
both given to the College in 1913 by William E. 
Barton, who was then still pastor of the First 
Church of Oak Park, Illinois. The gifts were 
described in the Oberlin Review of January 17, 
1913: 

The Samaritan Pentateuch had been copied 
from the Old Codex at Nablus on handmade pa- 
per in 1904. We have the high priest’s letter to 
Oberlin’s President King certifying its accuracy. It 
is interesting to see that Dr. Wolfe found the Sa- 
maritans continuing this practice in the ’50s. 

The Torah on parchment—which Tuvia Mecha- 
ber and others at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary say was made in North Africa in the 14th 
century—originally came to America from the 
Mount Zion Synagogue in Jerusalem as part of an 
exhibit at the St. Louis World Fair. Mr. Barton 
thought it was no more than 50 to 100 years old, 
and our library records had always described it as 
19th century. 

Incidently, the two manuscripts were formally 
accessioned by the library in 1923 because when 
Mr. Barton first presented them to the College, he 
described them somewhat tentatively as loans, al- 
though it is clear from his correspondence that he 
intended the loans be of a permanent nature. He 
said that he had more manuscripts than he could 
display to advantage and that his wife wished him 
not to “leave things for her to dispose of—also she 
has wearied of the dusting of so many more arti- 
cles than can be conveniently kept in cases.” 


The Music Is the Medium 


Concerning the articles “Has Technology Dimin- 
ished Our Musical Imagination” and “I Believe in 
Records” (Spring 1985 Oberlin Alumni Magazine) 
| amend the following opinion. 

A psycho-physiologic change has come about, 
through technology, to the human experience of 
listening to music. In the privacy of one’s home, in 
a comfortable, relaxed position, it is possible to 
experience music much more deeply than in a 
straight chair in a room full of strangers. Record- 
ings of all types create a closer bond between the 
listener and the pure music when there is no hu- 
man interaction either with the artists or audi- 
ence. 

In addition to this new experience of music 
brought about by a new environment, and in con- 
junction with it, composers are making a different 
music, much of it electronic and therefore often 
only possible in recording media. This music, akin 
to oriental and African practice, has created a 
new understanding of music appreciation: an ex- 
perience in the areas of what psychologists would 
call an altered state of consciousness. While such 
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states do happen in concert halls, they do so only 
to a few individuals irregularly and for short peri- 
ods of time. The difference in musical perception 
in the altered state is that in addition to evoking 
feelings, the music seems fused with the listener. 
Most of the music that calls forth the altered state 
is very repetitive and/or chaotic. 

Thus we have seen a recent change in the 
meaning of music as a result of music's insepara- 
bility from the media that reproduce it. 

Alan Frankel 
Santa Cruz, California 


Mr. Frankel attended Oberlin College between 
1953 and 1956.—Ed. 


Heisman Club 


| read the report on the Heisman Club in the 
spring issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 
which arrived after the spring meeting of the club. 
By now I presume the members have already 
voted on a reorganization plan. (See “Sports” in 
this issue for a report on the outcome of the vote.— 
Ed.) 

With all due respect I would like to suggest a 
vote for the dissolution of the club. In the first 
place Mr. Heisman’s brief tenure at Oberlin was 
an insignificant contribution to Oberlin athletics, 
and the perpetuation of his name at Oberlin is dif- 
ficult to justify. But more importantly, | believe 
that the whole concept of the club is foreign to 
Oberlin’s educational ideals and practices over 
the last century and a half. 

Glorifying football, furnishing the Heisman 
Room, recruiting athletes, and enlarging the foot- 
ball staff are steps along a primrose path toward 
the erosion of the legitimate educational goals of a 
collegiate institution and an athletic program. It is 
ironic that Oberlin is moving in this direction at a 
time when university presidents are finally begin- 
ning to face up to the problems that have been 
created by their big-time intercollegiate athletic 
programs. 

At Oberlin | enjoyed the substantial benefits of 
having classes in physical education (and learning 
to kick a spiral under Dan Kinsey’s watchful eye); 
participating in intramural track (where I ran an 
indoor mile for the first and last time in my life), 
touch football, and basketball; playing soccer on a 
class team that let me go out for varsity soccer; 
and finally playing baseball, basketball, and soc- 
cer in an intercollegiate program conducted with 
a concern for educational values. | voluntarily 
dropped out of soccer for a month in order to pre- 
pare an oral presentation for Professor Fletcher's 
history seminar, and I was welcomed back by 
Coach Willbond to play for the rest of the season. 

All of these experiences have enhanced my life 
and contributed to my desire to go into the profes- 
sion of physical education although my major at 
Oberlin was history. For the last 38 years I have 
been a faculty member in physical education at 
Ohio State University. 

My observations and experiences at Oberlin 
and Ohio State have led me to one conclusion: Let 
Ohio State University be Ohio State University; let 
Oberlin College be Oberlin College. The Heisman 
Club is a step in the wrong direction. 

Bruce L. Bennett '39 
Worthington, Ohio 
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Keuney O'Connor, chairman of the Heisman Club, 
responds.—Ed. 


The theme of Oberlin’s Heisman Club, as 
described in the spring 1985 issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine is“... supporting athletics in 
the Oberlin tradition” (page 31, emphasis added). 
An intelligent, healthy, vigorous, and curious stu- 
dent who has athletic talent should be offered the 
opportunity at Oberlin to explore the rewards of 
competing in intercollegiate sports against 
schools with similar standards and values. When 
in 1979 it appeared that the College administra- 
tion was going to discontinue football and other 
sports, the Heisman Club was formed to provide 
the resources to salvage these programs. 

The Heisman name was chosen for its high rec- 
ognizability but also because John Heisman’s tour 
at Oberlin, while brief, was characterized by 
many unique approaches still valued at Oberlin 
and revealed in his statement quoted on page 35 
of the spring issue: “I will not tolerate any player 
who thinks football is more important than get- 
ting an education.” 

Your concerns about recruiting are unfounded. 
Oberlin was instrumental in establishing strict 
rules of athletic recruiting in the newly formed 
North Coast Athletic Conference. The prospective 
student with athletic talent must still carry the 
same academic credentials as any other student, 
and scholarships are awarded on the basis of 
need. 

The Heisman Club supports a broad base of 
men’s and women’s sports. The football coaching 
staff has not been enlarged, but Heisman funds 
have supported coaches in women’s soccer and 
men’s lacrosse. Future Heisman activities will em- 
phasize the 17 other varsity teams. 

Your experience in Oberlin athletics has obvi- 
ously enriched your life, Mr. Bennett. The Heis- 
man Club seeks to provide future students with 
the same opportunities. It is good to be concerned 
that the Oberlin program fit the Oberlin tradition. 
But your fears of an undue emphasis on athletics 
are unfounded. The Oberlin athlete is still re- 
quired to be a scholar first; afternoon labs take 
precedence over team practice; and players still 
study for exams while nursing a knee in the whirl- 
pool. 

Your annual contributions to the Heisman Fund 
will help assure that Oberlin will continue to be 
Oberlin. 


Who Won; 
Oberlin or Michigan? 


Recently I wrote to the sports editor of the Colum- 
bus Dispatch, quoting the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine’s statement that in 1892 Oberlin beat both 
O.S.U. and Michigan (“The Heisman Spirit—It’s 
Still Growing,” Spring 1985 OAM). George Strode, 
sports editor at the Dispatch answered in the pa- 
per that Oberlin did beat O.S.U. in 1892 but /ost to 
Michigan by the score of 26-24. Who's right? 
Eldred Johnston "34 
Columbus, Ohio 


That depends on whom you ask. The 1892 
Oberlin-Michigan game may be the oldest still-dis- 
puted game in football history, according to NCAA 
statistician Steve Boda. Says Boda, “Oberlin’s ver- 


sion ts as good as Michigan’s version.” And 
Oberlin maintains that it beat Michigan 24-22. 

Here’s what the reporter for the Oberlin Review 
wrote in the November 23, 1892, edition of the 
Oberlin student newspaper.—Ed. 


Ann Arbor claims, with most unblushing effron- 
tery, to have won the game, 26 to 24, on the 
ground that our fellows stopped four minutes be- 
fore time was up. They made a touch-down dur- 
ing this time with not a soul to oppose them. The 
utter falseness of this claim is evident to every 
one. The facts, vouched for by every authority, 
were these: It had been agreed to stop at 4:50, and 
that no time should be taken out. At 4:49 our last 
touch-down was made, and the U. of M. time- 
keeper said to our timekeeper that we would not 
have time to kick the goal. It was kicked, how- 
ever, with a few seconds remaining. As the men 
were moving up the field our timekeeper called 
time, and the referee, Ensworth, called the game. 
Their timekeeper then said that 4 minutes still re- 
mained, because that much time had been taken 
out for delaying the game. This, of course, could 
not be taken out since the agreement was to stop 
at the precise time, nor had he claimed to take it 
out at the time the delay was made. The inconsis- 
tency of their timekeeper was something astound- 
ing. But it is hard for the Ann Arbor men to ac- 
knowledge defeat, and they catch at the thinnest 
of thin straws for safety. 


The Winter Issue: 
Style-Conscious? 


Has the Oberlin Alumni Magazine fallen prey to 
Yuppiedom? No one can deny that the slick and 
glossy format gives the magazine an impressive 
trendy look. But whither the alumni magazine? 
Are the changes simply stylistic? 

It is well known that Oberlin, like coiffured 
MBAs interviewing on Wall Street, has become 
very conscious of its outside image. But what role 
does the alumni magazine play in this game of 
public relations? Is the magazine an active or an 
unwitting pawn? 

In the first edition of the new Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, men of means seemed to be featured 
prominently, i.e., Mr. Longman and Mr. Schott. 
While I do not question their generosity or sincer- 
ity, it struck me that the magazine seemed to fo- 
cus on those who have succeeded in the tradi- 
tional sense. In addition, phrases used in the 
Schott piece appeared to be quite different from 
the general experience and atmosphere at 
Oberlin: “...Schott’s career course has been 
straight and steady . .. . he preferred the practical 
over the theoretical... . he liked the system... . 
‘How to Climb a Corporate Ladder.’” 

While not all Oberlinians are social activists, 
most are socially concerned. | doubt that most 
Oberlinians place financial success high on their 
list. | should hope that the magazine would reflect 
this perspective and not forget those Oberlinians 
who endeavor simply to make the world a living 
and more livable home. 

At base, | am not condemning Mr. Schott, Mr. 
Longman, or the authors, and | am not arguing 
for censorship. Alumni magazines are supposed 
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to present their schools and alumni in a favorable 
light. 

But the Oberlin Alumni Magazine is for most 
the only source of information on the College, its 
problems, and those who would guide it. Thus, 
the magazine holds great power and, I would ar- 
gue, great responsibility. 

Key moral, educational, and financial issues 
face the College. I urge my fellow alumni to re- 
view the magazine’s articles with a critical mind. 
The tone of future articles will be worth scrutiniz- 
ing. Finally, it would be a service to the alumni 
and the current student body to know who de- 
cides the content of the magazine, as well as 
where the lines are drawn between journalism 
and public relations. 

Clyde Owan ‘79 
Arlington, Virginia 


The editor responds: 


General content of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
is determined at meetings of the president of the 
College, the vice president for development and 
alumni affairs, the secretary of the College, the 
deans of the college and the conservatory, the ex- 
ecutive director of the alumni association, the di- 
rector of the office of communications, and the 
magazine editor. An alumni advisory committee, 
whose members’ names are listed in the mast- 
head of each issue of the magazine, meets with 
the director of communications and the editor at 
least twice a year to suggest stories and critique 
the magazine. 

The Oberlin Alumni Magazine is a product of 
journalism in that it attempts, within limitations of 
space and budget, to present fairly and accurately 
many aspects of Oberlin College and its programs 
and activities. The magazine is seen as a means to 
attract the favorable attention of potential stu- 
dents and donors as well as alumni and accord- 
ingly emphasizes the vitality of the institution and 
the diversity of its people and programs. 

The editor and the College administration do 
not expect to satisfy all readers with each issue. 
Over time, however, they hope the magazine will 
appeal to all Oberlin constituencies. Most of the 
layout changes to the magazine have been made 
to increase the readability and aesthetic interest 
of its pages. 

You do not elaborate on what key moral, educa- 
tional, and financial issues facing the College you 
have in mind. Investment in companies that do 
business in South Africa presents both moral and 
financial issues for Oberlin, and the topic is a ma- 
jor feature in this issue of the OAM (see page 14). 

Science education and research are significant 
activities at Oberlin College that warrant a good 
deal of support. In addition to coverage in this is- 
sue (see page 6) of the nationally important con- 
ference on science education conceived and held 
at Oberlin this past June, all the feature articles in 
the forthcoming winter issue of the magazine will 
be devoted to Oberlin’s science programs, stu- 
dents, faculty, and alumni. 

Oberlin’s financial and other administrative is- 
sues are being faced not only by the College trust- 
ees and administration but by alumni. In addition 
to Oberlinians who are able to contribute finan- 
cial resources on the order of those of Donald 


Longman "32, who last year gave the College a 
million dollars, hundreds of alumni contribute 
their services. They are phonathon organizers 


and callers, admissions representatives, choir-tour 
hosts, ASOC visitors, and visiting lecturers; Fran- 
cis Schott contributed two weeks as Oberlin’s first 
business-executive-in-residence. We attempt to 
acknowledge the myriad contributions of alumni 
in these pages under “Alumni Association News” 
and “ACTION Update” columns as well as in fea- 
ture articles such as “Their Time Is Money” (see 
page 34) and “The Right-Now Outlook of Francis 


Schott” (Winter 1985 Oberlin Alumni Magazine). 
Regarding financial issues themselves, a look at 
Oberlin’s financial-aid picture is slated for a future 
issue. 

We hope that you—and all our readers—will in- 
deed scrutinize future articles, for their content, 
rigor, humor, relevance, and whatever else you 
look for in your Oberlin Alumni Magazine. Scruti- 
nize, and enjoy. 
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Betty Coed at Oberlin? 


Some time ago Mary McCorison Rosenbloom ’80 
sent the Office of Communications a March 17 
clipping of a column from the Boston Sunday 
Globe headlined “Should Oberlin Memorialize 
Betty Coed?” Written by columnist Bud Collins, 
the article traces and comments favorably on the 
social and architectural history of Oberlin but 
starts out: “No statue on the campus of Oberlin 
College memorializes Betty Coed I, whoever she 
was, but that oversight may in time be corrected.” 

Ms. Rosenbloom wrote her reaction on the clip- 
ping: “Is my mind failing? I thought there was a 
coed monument over by Allen Art Museum.” 
Ms. Rosenbloom’s mind is fine (see photo). Oberlin 
archivist William Bigglestone says the structure 
usually referred to as the coed monument was 
built in 1937 as a tribute to the four women— 
Mary Hosford, Mary Fletcher Kellogg, Elizabeth 
Smith Prall, and Caroline Mary Rudd—who were 
admitted 100 years earlier to the A.B. program of 
the College. Before 1837 women took separate 
course work from men and did not qualify for the 
A.B. degree. 

The original name of the structure was the Co- 
Education Centennial Memorial Gateway. At the 
time it was designed, plans called for a gateway to 
an amphitheatre for dramatics, band concerts, 
and all-college sings, but the amphitheatre was 
never built. 


By the way, the word coed raises some pecu- 
liarly interesting questions when attached to 
things (or people) Oberlinian. Witness this letter to 
the OAM editor from alumna Ruth M.J. Boyers: 


It would be interesting to know when this name 
[coed] originated. We knew it when I was in col- 
lege 55-60 years ago, but I believe it was never 
applied to Oberlin girls—not until much later in 
one or two numbers of the Alumni Magazine. | 
have always imagined the name came from 
women being reluctently admitted to men’s col- 
leges, to be educated along with the men. But at 
Oberlin, women and men were admitted together 
from the beginning. The dictionary once defined 
coeducation as “education together,” and it 
seemed that the women were no more coeds at 
Oberlin than the men. Now, because of greater 
use, Webster defines coed “(college slang) a female 
student in a coeducational institution.” | find my 
son and his wife do not find it is a cheap and de- 
rogatory term, as | do. Maybe you can apply it to 
the young folks who don't mind it, and spare us 
old timers from 1837 to 1907.... 


Mrs. Boyers (1884-1961) was a member of the 
Class of ’07, and her letter was published in the 
April 1959 issue of the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine.—Ed. 
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The Spring Issue 


Loved the last issue and the format. 
Carol T. Kutzen °46 
Purchase, New York 


I like all of the new format except the class notes, 
which were easier to read when they were bro- 
ken down into short paragraphs instead of run 
together ... can’t we have the old way back? 
Beth Comstock ’82 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 


Probably not—in this case we made a change to 
conserve space. Over the last year we have been 
receiving many more class notes from alumni, 
and we need to make room for them.—Ed. 


I found the contents [of the Spring 1985 Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine] most interesting and well writ- 
ten. The two articles on modern recordings of mu- 
sic, pro and con, were timely and interesting. The 
article on living with cancer by Robert Mack was 
most meaningful ... several of our close peers 
seem to be victims of this still-mysterious malady. 
Keep up the good work! 
George A. Gray '40 
Fostoria, Ohio 


Commencement/Reunion 1985 


Our daughter Anne just graduated from Oberlin 

this past May, and of course we were all on hand 
for a genuinely unforgettable weekend. As it 
turns out, this was my fifth commencement of the 
season (including large ceremonies such as Co- 
lumbia University’s and small ones such as Juil- 
liard’s). So | am rather an authority. And I was 
dazzled by the commencement address at 
Oberlin .... 

I do hope you're planning to run the full text in 
the next issue—together with generous samples 
of the other speeches. 

Constance T. Colby 
New York, New York 


See page 22 for William Goldman’s commence- 
ment speech. Although we had every intention of 
running Mr. Goldman's speech from the start, 
many of you have asked for it. We are happy to be 
able to please so many people. As for coverage of 
the rest of reunion/commencement weekend, we 
have included as much as possible. The Oberlin 
Alumni Association (Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 
44074) has copies of some of the symposia 
speeches and will be pleased to comply with re- 
quests for the material. An audiotape recording of 
the Class of 1935 symposium “Science, Values, 
and the Human Predicament” is available from 
the alumni association for $4.00. Enclose $1.00 for 
postage and handling for each printed speech you 
order.—Ed. 


Loren Eiseley’s Oberlin Period 


For a biography of the late anthropologist and 
writer Loren C. Eiseley (1907-77), who taught at 
Oberlin from 1944 to 1947, | would appreciate 
hearing from anyone who has papers, memories, 
or other information. Comments from former stu- 
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dents and colleagues are especially sought. Reply 
to: 
Gale E. Christianson 
Professor of History 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, IN 47809 


Thanks from 
Stan McLaughlin’s Friend 


When, on May 13, my friend Professor J.S. 
McLaughlin died at the age of 91 (see “Losses in 
the Oberlin Family” in this issue—Ed), he had suf- 
fered from leukemia for a long time. He bore his 
fate with a great deal of patience; we must see his 
departure as his release. | very much regret not 
having been able to make the flight to his beloved 
Oberlin possible for him one more time, but his 
health would not allow it. 

With the death of Professor McLaughlin I am 
losing my exemplar and a good friend. 

Until his retirement, Professor McLaughlin’s life 
found fulfillment in his profession, which he loved 
and for which he lived. For many of his former 
students he was a personality whose influence 
marked their future development. No one could 
resist his charisma. In retirement he retained his 
constant pursuit of knowledge and the arts. In our 
many common experiences I was able to share in 
his brilliant wit, which he retained up until the day 
of his death. I thank Fate for the many years I was 
allowed to share travelling and the theater world 
with him. He opened my eyes to many things that 
are unique in life. I like to think about our memo- 
rable journeys through the U.S.A. 

I thank all his friends in America who contrib- 
uted as a matter of course toward making these 
journeys such rich experiences for me: I found 
this very touching. 

Professor McLaughlin was cremated; the urn 
with his ashes was placed in my family grave in 
Mainzweiler/Saar at his request. 

Out of reverence for the deceased I send my 
best wishes. 

Willi Baltes 
Wiesbaden, Germany 


Census Blues 


The Oberlin Alumni Magazine has heard from 
several alumni who are unhappy about certain 
questions on the alumni census questionnaire 
mailed in June. Ivor Cornman '36 of Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts, writes, “The Oberlin I went to was 
oblivious to race. | am returning the census 
blank.” Others have objected to other questions. 
Ronald D. Huiatt, alumni census coordinator, 
responds.—Ed. 


We understand the concerns expressed and wish 
to elaborate a bit on why some information is re- 
quested in the census questionnaire. Many items 
supply information most useful when analyzed in 
the aggregate, especially data on sex, race, and 
income. Tracking this aggregated information 
gives the College a means to judge the success of 
its programs geared to ensure equal opportunity 
for all students. 

Completion of the census questionnaire is vol- 
untary, and all census information is kept in strict 


confidence. Of the nearly 35,000 questionnaires 
sent, over 15,000 have been returned. The infor- 
mation gathered (including biographical, educa- 
tional, and occupational information) will be ex- 
tremely important to many College departments 
in planning programs and keeping track of for- 
mer students. 

In mid-September a second questionnaire will 
be mailed to persons whose first questionnaires 
have not been received. Persons who have al- 
ready responded to the first questionnaire should 
disregard the second notice. Alumni are en- 
couraged to complete their questionnaires as 
soon as possible and to return them to the Alumni 
Association in the postage-paid envelopes 
provided. 


Special Interest Group 
Reaches out to Alumni 


The Oberlin College Republicans would like to get 
in touch with alumni interested in helping our or- 
ganization. Each year we host nationally known 
speakers and hold debates with other campus po- 
litical groups. Our speakers last year included 
Richard Pipes, professor of history at Harvard 
University, and William Rusher, publisher of the 
National Review. 

We plan to send to alumni a newsletter with 
excerpts of our speakers’ lectures and details of 
our campus activities. Interested persons may 
write to us at: 

Oberlin College Republicans 
Wilder Hall 

Box 37 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, OH 44074 
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SCIENCE THRIVES 
AT OBERLIN 


With its contribution in science as great as its contribution in music, 
Oberlin College is leading a national examination 
of science education at liberal arts colleges. 


Banding together with 47 other selected 
colleges renowned for educating future 
lawyers, physicians, academicians, corpo- 
rate executives, and government officials, 
Oberlin College has begun to receive rec- 
ognition and seek additional support for a 
role for which it is less known: the produc- 
tion of scientists. 

The effort was initiated by Oberlin presi- 
dent S. Frederick Starr with the support of 
the presidents of Carleton, Franklin and 
Marshall, Mount Holyoke, Reed, 


Jeff Andrick, a senior mathematics major, and 
Professor Joseph Snider perform an expert- 
ment in the Physics Department's solar spec- 
troscopy laboratory. 
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Swarthmore, and Williams colleges. The 
presidents of most of the 48 selected insti- 
tutions met on Oberlin’s campus June 9 
and 10 to discuss the implications of the 
report Educating America’s Scientists: The 
Role of the Research Colleges. 

The report was produced by Provost 
Sam C. Carrier, David Davis-Van Atta, di- 
rector of institutional research at the Col- 
lege, and Frank Frankfort, American 
Council on Education 1984-85 fellow. 

The 48 colleges were among the top 50 
chosen according to three criteria: scores 
of incoming freshmen on the mathematics 
portion of the Scholastic Aptitude Test, the 
number of seniors winning fellowships 
from the National Science Foundation for 
graduate study, and the number of students 
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going on for doctorates in the sciences. 

Davis-Van Atta supervised the collection 
of data on many aspects of their teaching 
and research in science. Two of the 50 did 
not participate in the survey because of dif- 
ficulties in gathering data. 

The entire conference was covered by 
The New York Times and the Chronicle of 
Higher Education, as well as the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Both the Times and Plain 
Dealer articles were syndicated nation- 
ally.* 


Students in all of Oberlin’s scientific disci- 
plines routinely use the College's extensive 
computer facilities. The Computing Center 
operates two Digital VAX 780s for general 
academic use. 


The conference discussion sessions were 
punctuated by several addresses. Speakers 
were Gerard Piel, chairman and publisher 
of Scientific American, Doug Walgren 
(D.Pa.), chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Science, Research and Technology; 
and Bassam Z. Shakhashiri, assistant direc- 
tor for science and engineering education 
for the National Science Foundation. 

Piel reminded the audience that 34 years 
ago Scientific American had observed the 
important role of liberal arts colleges in ed- 
ucating scientists and asserted that in the 
United States there has been 40 years of 
mismanagement by all parties concerned 
with education and science. He continued 


with a discussion of the central role that 
science education plays in the education of 
“self-governing citizens.” Piel’s address will 
be printed in the winter issue of the OAM. 

Science professors representing various 
fields and colleges also collaborated on the 
conference report and submitted individ- 
ual position papers on undergraduate 
needs and recommendations. Represent- 
ing Oberlin was chemistry professor Nor- 
man Craig. 

Three core questions guided the re- 
search and writing of the report as well as 
the conference: 1) What is the role of insti- 
tutions like Oberlin in producing America’s 
scientists? 2) What is the role of Oberlin 


Associate Professor David Miller explains the relationship of leaf anatomy to photosynthesis using 


Portulaca—moss rose—as an example. Pictured with Miller are junior Katie Gilmartin and Page 
Owen ‘85. 
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and like institutions in producing scientifi- 
cally literate, nonspecialist men and 
women? 3) What are the likely future fi- 
nancial needs to sustain and enhance sci- 
ence education at schools like Oberlin? 

“Leading liberal arts colleges rank at or 
near the top of all American institutions of 
higher education—including multiversities 
and major centers of research—in the 
training of scientists,” Starr said in the intro- 
duction of the report. The data, he said, 
“show that this success is due significantly 
to the close link between teaching and fac- 
ulty research that exists on such campuses. 

“They show that the premier colleges 
have been nearly immune to the erosion of 
student interest in science that has recently 
afflicted major research universities and 
the nation,” he added. (Enrollment decline 
in science at large universities has been a 
result, in part, of shifts toward engineering 
and computer science.) 

Two main explanations have emerged 
as to why such colleges have done so well 


Science Education: 
Presidential Interest 


Readers may recall Oberlin president S. 
Frederick Starr’s intention to “convene in 
Oberlin a national conference of presidents 
of leading liberal arts colleges to consider 
means of sustaining the scientific enter- 
prise on undergraduate campuses in the 
face of paralyzing financial and profes- 
sional pressures,” reported in the fall 1984 
special issue of the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, the “Report of the President.” The in- 
terest Starr has demonstrated in calling the 
June conference flows from his commit- 
ment to research the distinctive strengths 
of Oberlin College in the world of higher 
education and from his interest in the role 
of science in liberal education, particularly 
at Oberlin. 

The original impetus for the conference 
was the long-range planning that ocurred 
to determine the investment necessary to 
sustain Oberlin’s long-term leadership in 
science education, as well as the aware- 
ness that this distinction is shared with a 
number of other liberal arts colleges. 

The Winter 1986 Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine will be devoted to articles on Oberlin’s 
contributions to the sciences. 
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in science. 

Unlike the major research universities, 
these schools essentially have no graduate 
students, so the professors have only the 
undergraduates to call upon. Secondly, un- 
like the situation at less distinguished small 
colleges, there is more research being 
done at the elite small colleges as an ad- 
junct to teaching. 

The teacher-scholar is often held up as 
an academic ideal, and the elite private col- 
leges that concentrate on undergraduate 
education seem to have provided an atmo- 
sphere for many such persons to thrive. 

The report showed that almost 60 per- 
cent of the science faculty members at the 
institutions published one or more articles 
in professional journals in the last five 
years. 

Furthermore, it revealed that an aver- 
age of 45 students per institution were ac- 
tively engaged as research assistants in fac- 
ulty projects each year. Ultimately, 
one-third of all the journal articles pub- 


y Joan Anderson 


Professor Robert Warner discusses concert-hall 
acoustics with a group of students after class. 


lished by the science faculty bore the 
names of students as co-authors. 

Teaching and research appear to rein- 
force each other at such institutions, and 
the students are often the beneficiaries. 

“These institutions have a strong rela- 
tionship between high-quality teaching 
and faculty research,” says Starr. “The sta- 
tistics suggest that the research by faculty 
members in science is an essential element 
in their successful teaching.” 

Prestige for some professors at large re- 
search universities is derived from seeing 
as few undergraduates as possible, but pro- 
fessors at the small selective private col- 
leges are seldom released from teaching or 
given lighter assignments in order to pur 
sue their research. 

“Not only do our faculty memb 
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Educating America’s Scientists: The 
Role of the Research Colleges was pre- 
pared by Sam C. Carrier, provost; David 
Davis-Van Atta, director of institutional 
research; and Frank Frankfort, Ameri- 
can Council on Education fellow from 
Westminster College at Oberlin during 
the 1984-85 school year. 

The report identified liberal arts col- 
leges whose science programs attract 
many well-qualified students. Among 
the findings are these: 
¢ Twenty-eight percent of the fresh- 
men at the 48 schools plan to major in 
basic sciences, such as biology, chemis- 
try, physics, and mathematics, as 
against 14 percent at all highly selective 
private colleges and 6.6 percent in all of 
higher education. 
¢ From 1975 to 1984, when the portion 
of students intending to major in sci- 
ence declined by 33 percent in all of 
higher education, it fell by only 12 per- 
cent in the 48 schools. 


Oberlin’s Science Report Highlights 


e The portion of students graduating 
from the 48 colleges with degrees in sci- 
ence remained steady at 24 percent 
from 1975 to 1983, while the portion 
throughout the country fell to 7.7 per- 
cent from 9.4 percent. 

e The number of science baccalaure- 
ates awarded by the 48 colleges from 
1976 to 1980 rose 16 percent, while the 
number of undergraduate science de- 
grees granted by the 20 highest-rated 
universities dropped 14 percent. 

e The number of undergraduate sci- 
ence degrees that the 48 colleges 
granted to women increased by 30 per- 
cent over the past decade, while nation- 
ally the number of degrees conferred 
on women remained constant; women 
now form a majority of science gradu- 
ates at leading liberal arts colleges. 

e The rate of investment needed to sus- 
tain and enhance scientific enterprise at 
the 48 leading liberal arts colleges must 
double over the next five years. 
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struct in the techniques of research, but 
they also teach heavy loads,” said Bryn 
Mawr physics professor Neal B. Abraham. 
“They invest in students as apprentices, 
and we firmly believe that our students are 
better and more sought after because they 
have had research experience.” 

The smaller scale on which scientists 
must carry out their investigations at lib- 
eral arts colleges is obvious when their 
campuses are compared with such lavishly 
equipped research centers as Columbia, 
Cornell, or Yale. Sometimes, though, small- 
ness can be an advantage, as was the case 
recently at Swarthmore in Pennsylvania 
when an important piece of joint research 
was produced by two professors, a botanist 
and an immunologist, whose collaboration 
came about by coincidence. 

“Their offices were next door to each 
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other,” said David W. Fraser, president of 
Swarthmore. “At a large university they 
would have been in separate buildings and 
it would not have been likely to have hap- 
pened.” 

Stuart B. Crampton, a physics professor 
at Williams, said scientists are not automat- 
ically handicapped by doing their research 
at the small liberal arts colleges. “In phys- 
ics, there are whole fields dominated by 
small groups and even by single investiga- 
tors.” 

Yet scientists at small liberal arts colleges 
do suffer in some ways. “We do our work 
isolated from peer colleagues,” said Jeanne 
A. Powell, a biologist at Smith College in 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Presidents of the leading liberal arts col- 
leges talk of another sort of pressure. They 
often find that those they would like to hire 
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as new faculty members in the basic sci- 
ences want reduced teaching loads. Until 
now, most of these colleges have resisted 
such requests as inimical to their institu- 
tional character. 

“We could pull ourselves apart if we give 
in and decrease teaching loads and in- 
crease research in order to attract some of 
these scientists,” said Robert H. Edwards, 
president of Carleton College in Northfield, 
Minnesota. 

President Fraser of Swarthmore adds 
that a move in this direction could under- 
mine general faculty morale. 

The other issue confronting such institu- 
tions is the changing demands of science 
and escalating costs of equipment. 

“What we have done so well may not be 
possible unless we focus on more limited 
aspects,” said Mary P. McPherson, presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College in Pennsylva- 
nia, who anticipates having to spend $27 
million on its science facilities. “Science is 
now being done primarily with lar: 
groups of people working with very 


pensive equipment, and it will mean a 
whole different model for us.” 

The presidents are concerned that the 
expense of teaching and research in the 
basic sciences is rising so fast that the posi- 
tion of their colleges is now imperiled. 
They are particularly chagrined by figures 
showing that their group of institutions gets 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the funds 
alloted by the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

They maintain that despite the output of 
their science professors, the peer review 
panels that award federal. funds for- re- 
search are predisposed to favor large uni- 
versities on the assumption that those insti- 
tutions can make better use of the money. 

The presidents may be moving toward 
the idea of asking that a minimum percent: 
age of the government's science research 
funds be set aside for liberal arts colleges. 
The conference colleges “have done an ex- 
ceptional and highly cost-effective job with 
their resources and with relatively modest 
‘ssistance from government, foundations, 


Professor George Andrews teaches a class in 
elementary statistics. 
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and industry. Additional investments are 
likely to be similarly fruitful,” says Oberlin 
provost Carrier. 

The conference conveners—Oberlin, 
Carleton, Franklin and Marshall, Mount 
Holyoke, Reed, Swarthmore, and Williams 
colleges—are already planning a second 
conference to be held in June 1986, again 
at Oberlin under Starr’s chairmanship. 
They have commissioned Davis-Van Atta 
to continue gathering from the 48 colleges 
pertinent material, especially information 
about future budgets needed to sustain and 
enhance the colleges’ high performance 
record in science. The conveners have 
agreed to help Oberlin fund the additional 
research. 

Additionally, during the last session of 
the conference the participating presidents 
agreed to form themselves into four 
groups in order to follow up discussion top- 
ics. One group is working with the National 
Science Foundation and congress to estab- 
lish set-aside funding for liberal arts col- 
leges. A second group is presenting to 
foundations and corporations a case for 
supporting science at liberal arts colleges. 
A third group is disseminating to university 
and professional associations the findings 


of the conference to assure that universi- 
ties do not intervene in the efforts of the 
48. A fourth group is presenting to second- 
ary schools and school associations the 
case for education at science-intensive lib- 
eral arts colleges. Chairpersons of each 
group will convene the groups and enlist 
the support of non-group members as nec- 
essary. 

The June gathering of college presidents 
in Oberlin was the first such gathering of its 
kind, says Starr, and puts Oberlin at a 
“point of coordination for a common intel- 
lectual life.” He predicts that the confer- 
ence will “have a huge impact on the con- 
ception of what a liberal arts education is” 
and says that the report is “changing the 
internal lives of all the participating 
schools.” And while he is proud of the ef- 
fect on the 48 colleges, he may be most 
proud that Oberlin is, as he says, “spectacu- 
lar within the constellation of 48.” {| 


NOTE 

* Some of this text is excerpted from New York 
Times articles of June 16 and 18, °48 Colleges 
Seek Science Support” and “Science Studies 
Thrive at Small Colleges,” written by Gene I. 
Maeroff. Copyright © 1985 by The New York 
Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 


Science Education: 
It’s Never Too Early 


I am concerned that too many people may 
view scientific manpower issues from a 
narrow perspective. Their vision is neither 
sufficiently long-term, nor systemic. The 
flow of scientists begins early with the kin- 
dling of interest in elementary school, con- 
tinues through secondary education, is crit- 
ically shaped during the undergraduate 
years, and is brought to fruition with gradu- 
ate and postdoctoral training. The scien- 
tists thus produced then contribute directly 
to the research enterprise throughout their 
careers in academia and in industry. 

Those who will launch their careers as 
independent scientists in the new century 
will enter eighth grade this fall. Some of 
their fellow students with scientific talent 
will have already been lost to science; their 
interests have forever shifted elsewhere. 
Others will fall by the wayside in high 
school, through neglect or indifferent 
teaching. This group will begin college in 
1990. It is by no means too early, and per- 
haps even too late, for colleges to prepare 
for their scientific education. 


—Sam C. Carrier 
Provost, Oberlin College 
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Historically Oberlin College’s most important response to the denial of basic human 
rights has been in education—a commitment to produce men and women equipped 
with the knowledge and skills necessary for them to understand and address the con- 
cerns of the world. Neverthless, because South Africa’s racial policies and practices are 
repugnant to the ideals upon which Oberlin College was founded, the College seeks to 
encourage appropriate actions and measures which will lead to the full political, eco- 
nomic, legal, and social participation of all South Africans in their national life. 

The Board of Trustees believes that disinvestment (withdrawal of American corporate 
investment from South Africa) will not necessarily nor alone accelerate positive political 
change in South Africa, nor will the College's divestment of its corporate stock necessar- 
ily nor alone bring about disinvestment. Nevertheless, Oberlin College as an investor 
can and should play a role, however limited, in influencing reponsible corporate behav- 
ior in relation to South Africa. This role includes voting on and even initiating share- 
holder resolutions. 

The College's role also includes divesting of stock in corporations doing business in 
South Africa when they fail to observe specified standards in their operations. The 
College, for instance, will not buy or hold stocks in any corporation which does business 
in South Africa having 25 or more employees and which is not a signatory of the 
“Sullivan Codes of Conduct for Companies Operating in South Africa.” The signatory 
corporations must be rated in Category | or II by the most recent Sullivan Principles 
monitoring procedure; stocks in corporations not so rated after one year will be sold. 

In addition, the College will not buy or hold stocks in any corporation which operates 
in any of South Africa’s homelands or in Namibia; nor will Oberlin buy or hold stocks in 
any corporation which markets Krugerrands or which during the previous year has 
made or renewed loans to the South African government. The College also will not buy 
or hold stocks in any corporation which is found by a U.S. government enforcement 
agency to be in violation of any U.S. regulation or law governing commerce between the 
U.S. and South Africa. And, finally, Oberlin will not buy or hold stocks in any corpora- 
tion which fails to respond to reasonable requests from the College for disclosure of 
information regarding any of the stipulations given above. 

The Oberlin College administration will monitor the College’s investment portfolio on 


a regular basis, report quarterly to the board of trustees actions taken to comply with this 
policy, and publicize actions taken. 
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HOW SHOULD 

OBERLIN WORK 
TOWARD ENDING 
APARTHEID? 


Answers to the question of how Oberlin 
should work toward ending apartheid are 
as diverse as Oberlin itself: by educating 
black South Africans; by divesting itself of 
stocks in companies that do business in 
South Africa; by retaining investments in 
companies that actively endorse the Sul- 
livan Principles; by educating all its stu- 
dents to play responsible roles in society. 

Nearly every combination of these posi- 
tions and many refinements of them are 
held by thoughtful Oberlinians, including 
the position that Oberlin should remove 
consideration of South African problems 
from its investment policy. (The College 
owns $19 million in stocks in companies 
that do business in South Africa, including 
American Hospital Supply, Eastman Ko- 
dak, General Motors, Ford, IBM, Mobil, and 
Sterling Drug.) 

Between December | and June 7 the 
Oberlin College Board of Trustees officially 
and actively wrestled with these answers 
and more questions to arrive at an invest- 
ment policy for the College. When the 
board met this past June 7, it was after pre- 
liminary meetings of its social and political, 
executive, and investment commmittees. 
And it was after many related campus ac- 
tivities, from protests to forums, attracted 
their attention. In the end, the board reaf- 
firmed, broadened, and tightened the Col- 
lege’s previous policy of limited divest- 
ment. 


One change in the investment policy 
made at the June trustee meeting provides 
that the College will no longer buy stock in 
corporations that are not already signato- 
ries of the Sullivan Principles. Previously, 
the College could buy stock in companies 
that were not signatories and then urge 
them to sign the code. Another change is 
the resolution that the College will not buy 
or hold stock in any corporation that mar- 
kets Krugerrands (South African gold 
coins). A third revision requires the College 
to monitor its stock portfolio more rigor- 
ously, report quarterly to the Board of 
Trustees on actions taken to comply with 
this policy, and publicize actions taken. The 
complete policy is reproduced on page14. 

While South Africa has been a topic of 
interest at Oberlin for many years, this past 
school year has seen some of the most ex- 
haustive discussions and enlightened ac- 
tion. The summary of the year’s events 
(see box) begins to portray the complex 
task the board of trustees undertook when 
it agreed to review its investment policy. 

The essays on these pages zero in on the 
constellations of opinion and fact that com- 
prise the positions of just five Oberlinians. 
Writing after the trustees’ decision, all five 
speak from a personal standpoint, repre- 
senting a constituency only when or if they 
choose. 


Essays begin on the next page. 
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William Scott 


William Scott, associate dean of Oberlin’s 
College of Arts and Sciences and professor 
in its Black Studies Department, has 
worked in South Africa with black commu- 
nity organizations. He is a member of the 
College Committee on Shareholder Re- 
sponsibility and a member of the national 
council of the South African Education Pro- 
gram (see Oberlin Alumni Magazine, Win- 
ter 1985). 


The American nation, after decades of dis- 
interest or indifference to the plight of the 
black South African majority, has finally 
awakened to the evils of Afrikaner racism. 
There now exists, as a result of massive 
protests in the U.S. and growing violence 
in South Africa, widespread abhorrence of 
apartheid. There is no consensus, how- 
ever, among concerned Americans on 
how to quicken the glacial pace of change 
in Afrikanerdom. We are torn, as a people, 
among various strategies of engagement 
with and disengagement from South 
Africa. 

The same kind of division exists at 
Oberlin. A major debate has raged on cam- 
pus over whether we should sell or retain 
our South Africa-related stock. We cannot 
agree, as a community, whether a policy of 
disengagement (divestment) or continued 
engagement (investment) is the proper 
course of action for the College to pursue. 

Student activists and faculty supporters 
have argued for the phased sale of all Col- 
lege stock in companies doing business in 
South Africa, maintaining that such activ- 


(continued on page 18) 


Benjamin Schiff 


Benjamin Schiff, assistant professor in the 
Oberlin College Department of Govern- 
ment, teaches international politics and re- 
lated topics. 


The South African apartheid system is in- 
ternationally condemned. In the U.S. a 
growing movement seeks to pressure the 
South African government to change. The 
movement's primary tool is the demand 
for shareholders to sell stock in U.S. com- 
panies that continue operations in South 
Africa. 

Increasing numbers of institutions have 
recently divested. State and municipal gov- 
ernments and some college and university 
boards have voted to withdraw pension 
and investment funds from corporations 
doing business in South Africa. Some insti- 
tutions urge corporations to adopt the Sul- 
livan Principles, a code of conduct for cor- 
porate operations in South Africa. 
Corporate non-compliance with these prin- 
ciples is used as the criterion for selling 
stocks. Oberlin is among these institutions. 

Oberlin should take stronger measures 
against apartheid, including divestment of 
stocks in any company doing business in 
South Africa or trading with it. It should do 
so because: 

1. Divestment is no more political an 
act than investment. Investment supports 
an abhorrent system, just as divestment 
takes a step against that system. 

2. Divestment is a positive act. It shows 
the South African government that sup- 
port from investors is waning. This action’s 


(continued on page 18) 
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Lloyd N. Morrisett 


Lloyd N. Morrisett ‘52 is a trustee of Oberlin 
College and president of the John and 
Mary R. Markle Foundation. 


Writing about “how Oberlin should work 
toward ending apartheid” at first seemed 
like a daunting task. Then I realized the 
answer was very simple and can be found 
in three names: Richard Cooper, Paula 
Newburg, and Delia Pitts. 

Richard Cooper, A.B., Oberlin College, 
1956, majored in economics. He earned 
the M.S. degree from the London School of 
Economics in 1958 and the Ph.D. degree 
from Harvard University in 1961. He has 
been deputy assistant secretary of state for 
international monetary affairs (1965-1966) 
and under secretary of state for economic 
affairs (1977-1980). He is currently Maurits 
C. Boas Professor of International Econom- 
ics at Harvard University. 

Paula Newburg, A.B., Oberlin College, 
1974, majored in philosophy and English. 
She is a musician and a fellow of the 
Transnational Institute in Washington, 
D.C., completing graduate studies in politi- 
cal sociology at Columbia University. She is 
active in Amnesty International and other 
human-rights organizations. 

Delia Pitts, A.B., Oberlin College, 1972, 
majored in history. She earned an M.A. 
from the University of Chicago in 1974 and 
a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago, in 
African history, in 1978. After serving with 
the World Bank, she became, in 1983, a 
foreign service officer in the U.S. Foreign 


(continued on page 19) 
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Susan Skinner 


Susan Skinner ’52 is a member of the Col- 
lege Committee on Shareholder Responsi- 
bility. She is a crisis intervention specialist 
for a county mental health agency, wife of 
William Skinner, professor of geology, and 
mother of Jonathan Skinner ‘85. 


The system of apartheid in South Africa 
exists as law and as custom. In order for 
apartheid to disappear in South Africa, 
laws and custom must change. Oberlin Col- 
lege, however one may define it, has no 
means directly to provide change. At best 
Oberlin College can provide a forum for 
ongoing discussion on ways of effecting 
change through political, economic, and 
social pressures and through moral persua- 
sion. 

In recent years economic pressure, spe- 
cifically divestment of College-owned 
stocks in companies doing business in 
South Africa, has been the focus of campus 
discussion. As an alumna member of the 
College Committee on Shareholder Re- 
sponsibility, | have heard and participated 
in much of the discussion. | have come to 
appreciate the serious, purposeful thinking 
that has gone into the preparation and pre- 
sentation by the Student Coalition Against 
Apartheid. I am pleased that there is a re- 
newed commitment on the part of the 
trustees to enforce the existing policy on 
investment in South Africa and that there 
is an explicit plan to monitor the owner- 
ship of stocks on the basis of this policy. 

| am in favor of gradual divestment over 
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Raynard T. Davis '85 was chairman of the 
Executive Council of Abusua and a mem- 
ber of the Student Executive Council during 
the 1984-85 school year. He is spending a 
year working in his father’s contracting 
business before going on for graduate edu- 
cation. 


Much attention has occurred as a result of 
the continuing and unhindered atrocities 
and oppression in South Africa. With in- 
creasing frequency large numbers of black 
South Africans have risen in protest, and 
since late 1984 approximately 600 people 
have been killed, with many more impris- 
oned, tortured, and banned for demanding 
their rights. Resistance to the South Afri- 
can government-appointed community 
leaders has been profound, and the tri-ca- 
meral parliament has only made increas- 
ingly blatant the injustice of race in South 
Africa. 

But the tide is ever-so-slowly beginning 
to turn. International pressure and increas- 
ing internal pressure are making the main- 
tenance of apartheid extremely difficult. 

We at Oberlin have struggled during the 
past year to find the best means to aid the 
process of peaceful change in South Africa. 
Many have advocated a policy of divest- 
ment from banks, corporations, and other 
merchants doing business in South Africa. 
The question called forth by this advice is, 
does Oberlin’s role extend to investing 
stock with regard to political issues when 
the moral issue is so abhorrently blatant? 
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ity shores up the apartheid regime and that 
black South African leaders have called for 
divestment. Staged divestment, they say, 
would also protect the College from major 
financial harm. 

On the other hand, some faculty, along 
with the administration and trustees, have 
contended that a policy of general divest- 
ment—staged or immediate—would 
undermine the College’s economic status 
and would serve no clear purpose in South 
Africa. They attest that a policy of share- 
holder activism and selective divestment, 
based on a case-by-case analysis of com- 


My own position ... lies 
somewhere between ... 
divestment and investment, 
joining elements of each 
but focusing on educational 
programs rather than the 
management of securities. 


—Associate Dean William Scott 


pany conduct in South Africa, would be a 
far more responsible and effective re- 
sponse to the black predicament under 
apartheid. 

Those on both sides of the issue, how- 
ever, abhor South African racism and are 
equally committed to its destruction. It is 
not the case, as some divestment zealots 
have insinuated, that those who oppose 
divestment are soft on apartheid. The dif- 
ferences between the two camps are solely 
over the means rather than the goal to be 
achieved. 

My own position has evolved from 20 
years of anti-apartheid work, personal ex- 
periences in South Africa, and grudging ac- 
knowledgment of the constructive role be- 
ing played increasingly by American 
companies in that country. It lies some- 
where between the two polar positions of 
divestment and investment, joining ele- 
ments of each but focusing on educational 
programs rather than the management of 
securities. It maintains that Oberlin’s South 
Africa policy should be based on high 
moral principles, prudent fiscal manage- 
ment, and the most rigorous analysis of all 
the facts, rather than on partisan polemics. 

The policy I favor would strengthen the 
current policy of shareholder activism and 
selective divestment, insure its vigorous 
implementation, and promote what we are 
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most noted for: educating future leaders. It 
is true that an abolitionist ethos permeated 
Oberlin College in the antebellum era, but 
it was as members of local anti-slavery so- 
cieties that Oberlinians fought against 
black bondage. The way the College, as an 
institution, contributed to the cause was by 
opening its doors to people of color and 
preparing black men and women for lead- 
ership positions in their community. 

Lost in the endless and divisive divest- 
ment debate is the fact that the struggle in 
South Africa is not simply over the defeat 
of apartheid. The battle there, as here in 
America, entails the creation of an egalitar- 
ian society in which equal opportunity pre- 
vails for all. The black American experi- 
ence graphically illustrates how crucial it is 
that the oppressed of South Africa acquire 
the necessary intellectual and technical 
skills to assume their rightful role in society. 
Without the requisite tools, blacks there 
will remain under white dominance even 
when legalized racism is abolished. Our po- 
licies need to be guided, therefore, by a 
long-sighted view of black liberation in 
South Africa that extends beyond emanci- 
pation from apartheid. 

An institutional policy based on black ed- 
ucational development rather than the 
simplistic and myopic tactic of divestment 
takes a long-range view of black liberation. 
Working with American corporations to 
help develop black South African youth for 
leadership positions in their country im- 
presses me as a far more responsible 
course of action for Oberlin College to fol- 
low. 

I would urge the Oberlin community to 
resolve its differences over the divestment 
issue by finding some common ground and 
devoting its full energies to a bold, innova- 
tive, and challenging venture in African 
education. The issue for Oberlin, I contend, 
is not the tired question should we divest 
but how can we best contribute to bringing 
permanent change in the South African 
power equation. 


Benjamin Schiff 


significance is demonstrated by the tre- 
mendous concern that the South African 
government expresses over the divest- 
ment movement. 

3. Divestment is not a one-shot “wash- 
ing of hands” of the problem. It is one tool 
to pressure the U.S. and South African gov- 
ernments as well as corporations that per- 
sist in supporting apartheid. The divest- 
ment movement progresses by the actions 
of individual institutions. Oberlin could be 
an important contributor to the ongoing ef- 
fort to modify South Africa’s behavior. 

4. Divestment is a much more positive 
step than shareholder activism. U.S. corpo- 
rations cannot effectively press for political 
change in South Africa. They employ less 
than one percent of the black work force, 
they are limited by South African laws as 
to what steps they can take, and their con- 
tribution to the South African economy 
and defense far outweighs their positive in- 
fluence within the apartheid system. Com- 
pliance with the Sullivan code has been 
poor. 

9. Divestment does not preclude other 
constructive activities, such as participat- 
ing in educational programs serving stu- 
dents from South Africa, contributing to as- 
sistance efforts within South Africa, or 
educating refugee South Africans. 

6. Bishop Desmond Tutu, and more re- 
cently Reverend Leon Sullivan, (originator 
of the Sullivan Principles) have expressed 
dismay with the pace of reform in South 
Africa and have stated that if apartheid is 
not effectively dismantled within two 
years, they will advocate divestment. The 


Oberlin should take 
stronger measures against 
apartheid, including divest- 
ment of stocks in any com- 
pany doing business in 
South Africa or trading 
with it. 


—Assistant Professor Benjamin Schiff 


divestment threat will only be real if some 
institutions take a lead. Oberlin claims to 
have exercised leadership on issues of jus- 
tice and equality in the past. This issue pro- 
vides an opportunity for it to do so again. 

7. Although divestment is sometimes 
portrayed as financially irresponsible be- 
cause of its possible impact on Oberlin’s en- 
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dowment, the evidence is ambiguous. Fi- 
nancial experts disagree, but recent studies 
have demonstrated that timely divestment 
can even improve portfolio performance. 
No officials of institutions that have 
divested have gone on record stating that 
portfolio performance declined as a result 
of divestment. A number of such officials 
testify the reverse. 

8. Education includes more than what 
goes on in the classroom. Action against 
apartheid by Oberlin College could be edu- 
cation in the larger sense: the demonstra- 
tion by thoughtful, responsible, peaceable 
people that the South African system is un- 
acceptable. Oberlin, its trustees, alumni, 
administration, faculty, and students, could 
demonstrate that responsibility is not 
merely an individual prerogative, but in- 
heres as well in the institutions we create, 
serve, and use. 

9. Divestment need not be the first 
step on the slippery slope of “socially con- 
scious investment.” Opponents of divest- 
ment argue that if today’s investment deci- 
sions are based on South African politics, 
tomorrow’s may be based on the environ- 
ment, nuclear power, weapons, alcohol— 
anything about which anyone feels 
strongly. But the South African case is 
unique. Apartheid constitutes the only gov- 
ernmentally sanctioned system of racial 
discrimination in the world today, and it is 
among the most vicious of political-eco- 
nomic systems in its effects on the 85 per- 
cent of the people in South Africa who suf- 
fer for the benefit of the white minority. 

Oberlin should decide to divest. There is 
no apolitical investment strategy: inaction 
constitutes support of the status quo, and 
the status quo in South Africa is unaccepta- 
ble. Divestment would be a demonstration 
of Oberlin’s commitment to true education, 
institutional responsibility, racial equality, 
human decency, and the value of the hu- 
man spirit. 
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Service and is currently the director of the 
American Cultural Center at the American 
Embassy in Lagos, Nigeria. 

I do not know all of these three people 
personally. Yet it took less than five minutes 
to think of them as well as others like them. 
Oberlin graduates all, their lives combine 
intellect and engagement, scholarship and 
action. Their careers are such that they are 
very likely to have to deal with issues of 
apartheid on a personal or professional ba- 
sis. When those times arise, I am confident 
that they will act wisely in the cause of 
freedom and, insofar as they are able, ben- 
efit the people of South Africa. 

Corporately—with policies, investments, 
or proclamations—Oberlin can do little or 
nothing to affect the course of events in 
South Africa. In fact, much the same thing 
can be said of the ability of the United 


Oberlin can attract excep- 
tional people as students, 
give them the best possible 
education and know that 
they will work effectively 
for the end of apartheid. 
—Trustee Lloyd Morrisett ‘51 


States to affect events in South Africa. 
Time and again as a country we have had 
to learn that the course of events in foreign 
lands is little affected by United States pol- 
icy. Given this reality, it is folly to think that 
Oberlin as a corporate institution can play 
an important part in ending or even chang- 
ing the course of apartheid. 

What Oberlin can do is attract excep- 
tional people as students, give them the 
best possible education and know that 
these new student-generations, like those 
in the past, will contain people who will 
work for political freedom and, when they 
have the opportunity, work effectively for 
the end of apartheid. As a writer in the 
Economist has noted, “...the best en- 
gagement in South Africa is unofficial and 
personal, reflected in contact, in com- 
merce, in intellectual and cultural ex- 
change. It is the engagement of constant 
argument .. . .” In spite of all the complex- 
ities of life in South Africa and the great 
magnitude of violations of human rights, 
Oberlin’s answer is simple but extremely 
powerful. It can be found in three names: 
Richard Cooper, Paula Newburg, and Delia 
Pitts. 


Susan Skinner 


a period of years. This would have two ef- 
fects: it would minimize economic harm to 
the College, and the repetition of divest- 
ment announcements would maximize 
the power of moral persuasion. But I do 
not believe it will change apartheid. 
Oberlin may be most powerful in influenc- 
ing whatever change is possible in its edu- 
cational role. 

It can make certain that the content of its 
curriculum reflects its concern with 
aparthied. Apartheid, South Africa, the Af- 
rican continent, and the entire third world 
ought to be approached from many disci- 
plines. The question of moral persuasion 
certainly goes beyond the fields of the so- 
cial sciences. 

Oberlin College can continue to provide 
a forum for discussion among people of 
varying opinions. It can broaden the base 
of participation by bringing speakers to the 
campus; but more to the point, it can com- 
mit itself to valuing the process by which 
each new generation of students comes to 
grips with the recognition of the need for 
social change and with the frustrations in 
effecting it. 

Recognizing that people who continue 
to work with problems that resist solution 
are in danger of losing the very energy 
needed to solve the problems, the College 
can continue to seek ways to refresh the 
energy of all those who grapple with the 
apartheid issue. 

Oberlin College can continue to combine 
with other colleges to facilitate obtaining 
information about U.S. companies operat- 
ing in South Africa and to benefit black 
South Africans as it does with the South 
African Educational Program (SAEP). 

But Oberlin College is more than its cur- 
rent students, faculty, and administration. It 
is all of us who recognize ourselves as part 
of Oberlin. 

We as individual members of the Oberlin 
community can put pressure on our gov- 
ernment, through letters to Congress and 


... Oberlin can provide a 
forum for ongoing discus- 
sion on ways of effecting 
social change through 
political, economic, and 
social pressures and 
through moral persuasion. 


—Alumna Susan Skinner °52 


the executive branch, to place economic 
sanctions on South Africa. Even working 
outside the government, we can, if we 
choose, refuse to support the wealth of the 
South African government by refusing to 
buy gold and diamonds. Just think what a 
change in the fashion of engagement rings 
would do! 

We can join with many others who at- 
tempt through demonstration and moral 
persuasion to influence the government of 
South Africa. We can incorporate the pecu- 
liarly Oberlin sense of moral commitment 
into our behaviors that relate to South 
Africa. We can measure our individual 
power and use it responsibly to effect the 
end of apartheid. 
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I would answer yes, for the following 
reasons. Divestment as a strategy and or- 
ganizing tool has advanced the cause of 
the anti-apartheid movement in the United 
States on many levels. It has, in addition to 
its economic implications, brought the 
problems of apartheid to the center of the 
national stage and become a major issue 
on our college campuses. 


After several years of work and study, 
Oberlin’s Student Coalition Against Apart- 
heid (SCAA) and other student groups 
have come to believe that divestment is 
probably the best means Oberlin has to 
protest apartheid and substantively aid the 
liberation struggle. SCAA, as well as other 
groups, is concerned about the fiscal health 
of the school and believes that divestment 
can be accomplished over a period of time 
in a fiscally responsible manner. The fact is 
that no institution that has divested in this 
way has lost money, not one. It is simply 
time to recast Oberlin’s position. 

Students have always supported the 
South African Educational Program. This 
past school year SCAA and Abusua (the 
black-students group on campus) worked 
with the Class of 1985 to set up a scholar- 
ship fund for a black South African student. 
With this action these groups were acting 
on the legacy of John L. Dube, founder of 
the African National Congress who re- 
ceived part of his education at Oberlin in 
the between 1888 and 1890. But is this the 
full measure of what Oberlin can do to sup- 
port black South Africans? | think not. We 
need to expand the education program 
and to be sure we are reaching students 
caught in the grip of Bantu education. But, 
while we do this, let us not profit from our 
money invested in corporations doing 
business in South Africa; it is our small but 
significant contribution to apartheid, and it 
is not morally justified. 


The effectiveness of the Sullivan princi- 
ples, even as amplified, is now being ques- 
tioned. This is not to diminish the gains in 
the work place and the importance of the 
jobs there. But, of the 350 U.S. companies 
involved in South Africa, less than half 
have signed the principles. There are no 
penalities for non-compliance after signing. 
One-third of the Sullivan signatories have 
received the lowest possible compliance 
rating, and a fourth are not reporting com- 
pliance. Less than 0.5 percent of the black 
work force is employed by companies that 
adhere to the principles. The Sullivan prin- 
ciples have become a simple measure that 
a company can adopt while continuing to 
profit from apartheid. 

Shareholder activism is a tactic that calls 
on the College to use its influence as a 


stockholder to induce corporations to press 
for change. But this approach has been 
tried for some time with little success. U.S. 
corporations exert a small degree of influ- 
ence on internal political affairs as a result 
of their guest status in the country. Oft-re- 
peated arguments for shareholder activism 
and for continued corporate involvement 
in South Africa are based on two premises: 
one, that disinvestment (the ultimate goal 
of divestment) would substantially hurt 
blacks; and the other, that Oberlin needs to 


. While we expand the 
education program and 
make sure we are reaching 
students caught in the grip 
of Bantu education, let us 
not profit from our money 
invested in corporations 
doing business in South 
Africa. 


—Alumnus Raynard Davis 85 


keep a liberal foot in the door as leverage 
on these corporations. But the net effect of 
American investment has been to 
strengthen the economic and military self- 
sufficiency of South Africa. At some point, 
threats that action will be taken against 
apartheid must be seen as viable. Few 
companies are likely to pull out of South 
Africa without economic reasons to do so. 

Divestment alone will not bring down 
the apartheid system. In the short run it 
may have only a marginal effect on the 
companies. But the growth of the move- 
ment is making it an increasingly viable 
form of social protest. It also makes a clear 
and significant statement about Oberlin’s 
continuing concern for racial equality and 
justice. It should attract socially responsible 
students, the stuff of which Oberlin is 
made, as well as individual and institu- 
tional donors seeking a more fair and just 
society. (] 
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SOUTH AFRICAN CONCERNS ON THE OBERLIN CAMPUS 
Activity During the 1984-85 School Year 


November 7, 1984: William Moffett, 
chair of the College Committee on Share- 
holder Responsibility (CCSR) met with 
representatives from about 15 other col- 
leges and universities that comprise a 
consortium to fund and discuss research 
on American corporate investments in 
South Africa. Representatives of the com- 
mittee met with the consortium again in 
February, March, and May. 

November 28, 1984: Oberlin Presi- 
dent S. Frederick Starr proposed to 
Derek Bok, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity and chairman of the National Council 
of the South African Education Program 
(SAEP), a new program to augment the 
SAEP by providing a fellowship that of- 
fers financial aid to undergraduate black 
South African students in the liberal arts 
and sciences. The SAEP Executive Coun- 
cil, in turn, appointed Starr to work with 
William R. Cotter, president of Colby Col- 
lege, to enlist other institutions in the pro- 
gram and to raise the necessary funds. As 
the lead institution of the program, 
Oberlin will host an annual conference of 
the fellows. (A year ago Starr increased 
Oberlin’s commitment to the SAEP; 
Oberlin now ranks second of all partici- 
pating colleges and sixth of all participat- 
ing universities in number of South Afri- 
cans studying on its campus.) 
December 1, 1984: Starr recom- 
mended to the board of trustees that they 
reconsider the trustee policy on invest- 
ments in companies that do business in 
South Africa. 

December 7, 1984: Over 300 stu- 
dents demonstrated in favor of divest- 
ment in front of the college library as the 
Board of Trustees met inside. About 250 
students engaged in a silent sit-in outside 
the board meeting later that day while 
about 50 others protested by attempting 
to overload the library's computer sys- 
tem by checking out and immediately re- 
turning about 500 books. 

December 10, 1984: The CCSR held 
formal hearings on a resolution drafted 
by the Student Coalition Against Apart- 
heid (SCAA) calling for divestment. 
December 18, 1984: Starr joined 15 
other U.S.college and university presi- 
dents in urging the American Chamber 
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of Commerce in South Africa to oppose 
more actively the influx control laws, 
which restrict where blacks may live and 
work. (Subsequently, the chamber broke 
with precedent and made a formal repre- 
sentation to the South African govern- 
ment opposing apartheid.) 

February 11, 1985: The CCSR voted 
six to five against a plan for total divest- 
ment presented to it by the SCAA. All the 
representative groups on CCSR split their 
votes, demonstrating the division of opin- 
ion on campus. Trustees, students, admin- 
istrators, alumni, and faculty members 
were on each side of the question. 
March 2, 1985: The Discarded Peo- 
ple, a documentary film depicting black 
South African homelands, was shown by 
Abusua (the black-students group on 
campus), the Student Coalition Against 
Apartheid, and the Democratic Socialists 
of America. 

March 6, 1985: June Goodwin, free- 
lance journalist in South Africa for two 
and a half years, author of Cry Amandla!: 
South African Women and the Question 
of Power, gave a speech sponsored by 
the Women’s Studies Program and 
Oberlin College Women. 

March 7, 1985: William Scott, associ- 
ate dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, spoke at the Senior Assembly, say- 
ing that the educational role is the most 
important role the College can play and 
that support of the Sullivan Principles is 
preferable to divestment. Scott, a mem- 
ber of the National Council of the SAEP 
had been a long-time supporter of divest- 
ment. 

March 12, 1985: About 150 Oberlin 
students protested against apartheid 
outside the office of the South African 
Consulate in Cleveland. The protest was 
organized by the SCAA and the Campus 
Ministry. 

March 14, 1985: A Forum on South 
Africa, sponsored by the CCSR, pre- 
sented six national leaders, reflecting all 
major strains of thought on the issue of 
investment in companies that do business 
in South Africa. The program, organized 
to educate Oberlin’s students, faculty and 
trustees, was introduced by Starr and 
moderated by Moffett. 


March 15, 1985: About 200 students 
protested outside the College library, call- 
ing for divestment, while trustees met on 
the fourth floor of the building. 

April 23, 1985: The Oberlin College 
general faculty acted on a motion to ac- 
cept a resolution put forth by students as 
represented by the Student Executive 
Council. The original resolution, drafted 
by the council and the SCAA, called for 
divestment on the grounds that share- 
holder resolutions and the Sullivan Princi- 
ples were ineffective. In its third meeting 
to discuss the resolution, the faculty 
adopted an amended version of the reso- 
lution that called for a “phased, socially 
responsible and fiscally sound program to 
divest” the college of holdings in corpora- 
tions that do business in South Africa. 
April 24, 1985: About 225 Oberlin 
students briefly occupied the Cox Ad- 
ministration Building, renaming it the 
John Dube Administration Building in 
honor of a South African student who at- 
tended the Oberlin Academy 1888-1890 
and later founded the African National 
Congress. The Oberlin students were 
joining students at about 100 other U.S. 
campuses in a national day of protest 
concerning apartheid. 

June 7, 1985: The Oberlin College 
Trustees moved on the revised South 
African investment policy. Before vote 
was taken, active discussion involved 
most of the trustees present, including 
one who spoke at length for reversing 
rather than tightening the policy. Saying 
that the original as well as the proposed 
policy breaches the doors of academic 
freedom and puts the College in the posi- 
tion of playing constituency politics, the 
trustee added that divestment violates fi- 
duciary responsibility. Another trustee 
asked whether making money was 
enough responsibility for trustees— 
shouldn't trustees also contribute to the 
well-being of the College—and said that if 
trustees said they didn’t have a moral ob- 
ligation, they were talking about a differ- 
ent Oberlin. Consensus was reached on 
the proposed revisions to the policy, how- 
ever, and voice vote carried the motion, 
with one negative vote and one absten- 
tion on the grounds of.conflict of interest. 
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15 SECONDS OF 
SILENCE 


by William Goldman ’52 


I realize that the graduating seniors are the 
stars today, and I'll get to you eventually, 
but in the tradition of American writers 
such as Walt Whitman, I would like to sing 
about myself for a little while—because this 
has been a remarkable period for me: first 
the Nobel Prize for Literature, and now 
this. 

William Golding, the English novelist 
and actual winner of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, author of Lord of the Flies, first 
began to take over my life in 1959. A friend 
of mine was teaching adult-school courses 
in central New Jersey, one of them a class 
in creative writing. He got the flu one win- 
try night and asked if I would substitute. | 
agreed, and after many hours of getting 
lost, finally found the right place, walked 
in, and said to the gathering of mostly 
housewives that their regular teacher was 
ill and I was the replacement. 

A very fat man sitting in the front row 
said, “Wow, Lord of the Flies.” 

| wanted to yell at him that William Gold- 
ing was far too talented to have to teach 
adult school, and much too wise to ever 
visit central New Jersey in the winter. But, 
of course, I said nothing, contenting myself 
with the secure knowledge that this lone 
fat figure was surely the greatest boob to 
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ever walk the earth. 

I was, alas, wrong. There are many 
Goldingites, and their audacity is increas- 
ing. Many times a year | am approached 
by someone who says, “I’m a really big fan 
of yours,” and while | am demurely and 
self-deprecatingly thanking them, they fin- 
ish me off thusly: “Especially Lord of the 
Flies.” 

You might well be thinking at this mo- 
ment that mine is not such a terrible cross, 
and you might well be right. But I am in- 
side my own skin, so please consider this: 
My novel of last year, The Color of Light 
has been published in soft-cover this very 


month of May. A recent announcement in 
American Booksellers magazine recon- 
firmed that fact. The Color of Light, it said, 
would indeed come out in May. And, ac- 
cording to the announcement, 7he Color 
of Light was written by William Golding. 

When | saw the magazine, I snapped. I 
mean, when your own publisher doesn't 
know your name and thinks you're a 75- 
year-old Englishman, it’s time to take a 
stand. Which is what I’m doing. From now 
on, | intend to accept all praise for Lord of 
the Flies. 

I'll also be in the lobby of the Oberlin Inn 
after this is over, handing out Xerox copies 
of my Nobel Prize acceptance speech. If 
you'd like, I'll be glad to autograph it for 
you. 

| don’t know if anyone here knows Wil- 
liam Golding, but if you do, you could do 
me a favor by going up to him and telling 
him what a “really big fan” you are of 
Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid. And 
tell him too that I'm on his trail—I'm giving 
the Oberlin commencement speech. 

Nothing can stop me now. 

All right, seniors—you're now aware of 
who I am—or, more accurately, who I am 
not. 

But—do you know what | am? 
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I will tell you: | am the ultimate hurdle, 
the final impediment, the concluding ob- 
struction. 

I am roll of drums, crash of cymbals, the 
last roadblock between you and capital L, 
Life. 

And I know how much you want me out 
of the way. 

I know because an unbelievable, at least 
to me, third of a century ago, in 1952, I sat 
where you are sitting and | heard one of 
my favorite writers, Thornton Wilder, de- 
liver the commencement address. It was 
wonderful, I’m just sure it was, except I 
must admit that even though I did hear it, I 


An original thought: I have had very 
few, but one of them is this: The trouble 
with books is that they are all written by 
writers. 

Meaning? 

Well, meaning this: I believe that there 
are such things as occupational generali- 
ties. For example, no matter how much 
your dentist may tell you that he really is 
merciful, no matter how loudly he pro- 
claims that he is tender and loving, I will 
now and forever cling to the absolute be- 
lief, and I speak as the author of the book 
and movie of Marathon Man, that all den- 
tists are sadists. | mean, it has to be some- 


I mention time again, and I will often, because if these 
ramblings have a subtext, it is that: time. 


didn’t listen, not to one word. 

I wanted out. 

To be gone. 

Free: 

And so do you. 

And in your honor, I will be as brief an 
obstacle as I can. This speech runs 17 min- 
utes and 10 seconds. Four minutes and 30 
seconds are now gone. 

Twelve minutes plus is all you have to 
suffer through. 

How to fill those 12 minutes though? 
What to talk about that’s worth your time? 
I think the answer is obvious: what we 
must talk about is the future of the world, 
along with your part in it, and along with 
that, how you can fix the mess we've given 
you, and along about now, your eyes 
should be starting to glaze over. Were 
they? I hope so, because at least that shows 
you were listening. 

No, let’s leave the future of the world 
alone for today, and talk instead about the 
problems facing America, and do you 
know what word goes through my head 
when I hear that phrase, “the problems fac- 
ing America”? Borrr-ing. 

Shall we discuss, in the words of Amy 
Carter, possibly the leading philosopher of 
her time, “nuclear proliferation”? Snooze, 
say I. 

Well, what then? 

What to talk about in the 10 minutes and 
45 seconds left to us? 

! mention time again, and I will often, 
because if these ramblings have a subtext, 
it is that: time. Your time. 


where in their make-up—all they do from 
dawn to dusk is make us shriek and 
squirm, don't tell me tender and loving and 
merciful. 

(There's a point to this, please believe 
me.) 

And writers? We are all, I think, tarred 
with Graham Greene’s glorious phrase, “an 
unhappy childhood is a writer’s goldmine.” 

I believe that writers do what they do in 
an attempt to balance the teeter-totter on 
the playground. I think we do what we do 
as an act of revenge. 

And I wish that someone with unlimited 
resources, say the United States govern- 
ment or the Ford Foundation or Michael 
Jackson would go to perhaps a hundred 
people in the country and say to them, 
“Look—here’s the deal—we'll give you 
enough money so you can live exactly the 
way you've been living for one year, and 
all you have to do is fill up 250 pages with 
words—all of this to be done totally anony- 
mously—no one will ever know if you 
write one word over and over or sonnets 
or stories or epic poems—” 

What do you think those hundred peo- 
ple would write? I certainly don’t know, 
but I suspect very strongly it would not be 
what we writers put down. 

And what does this have to do with us 
here today in the eight minutes and 50 sec- 
onds remaining? Just this: | am your com- 
mencement speaker and the trouble with 
all such animals is: we are, everyone of us, 
at least in the eyes of the world, quote, un- 
quote, successes. 
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We have all somehow stumbled through 
the maze, and so we stand triumphantly in 
front of you, not talking about our luck or 
our scars, ignoring our mistakes, our inabil- 
ity to love or love enough, our incapacity 
for friendship, hiding the murderous com- 
petitive side of our nature, and we fill your 
ears with the most extraordinary phrases. 

Ah yes, we proclaim, youth, how lucky 
you are. 

Truly, we tell you, the future shineth. 

Believe us, we swear, if you all work 
hard enough—(secret meaning—if you 
work as hard as / did) if you just put your 
young, pure shoulders to the wheel, we 
will banish war, end starvation, elevate 
goodness. 

Of course, you understand, it’s all lies. 

I’m not at all sure you're lucky, I think the 
future if it shines at all, is shining less 
brightly, and I don’t know if goodness has 
ever been much more than a long shot. 

And I wonder what your commence- 
ment speaker would tell you if he or she 
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were picked totally at random and put 
here, anonymously, to speak what they 
wanted, and not be stifled by the limita- 
tions of us, in the eyes of the world, quote, 
unquote, successes. 

Would he say, “You lucky twerps, I’ve 
been a plumber for 20 years while you've 
been taking basket weaving, oh boy, am | 
going to enjoy watching the bunch of you 
slide down the tubes.” 

Would she say, “I have nothing to tell 
you, you're different from the rest of us, 
you take drugs and you enjoy sex and you 
embrace those horrid computers and may 
you all please just leave me alone with my 
embroidery.” 

What do you think those commence- 
ment speakers would say? I certainly don’t 
know, but I suspect it would be a lot differ- 
ent from what we tell you. 

And at least as helpful. 

Because, in reality, what can I possibly 
say? I believe that all truths are known. 
Love thy neighbor? Sure. Do unto others? 


Oh absolutely. Blessed are the meek? 
Riiight. Turn the other cheek? Hey, trust 
me. Not commit adultery? Are you serious, 
I went to Oberlin. 

What then is left for me to tell you? Just 
this: You are being, as we sit here, right this 
moment, robbed. 

This has become a world totally in- 
volved with winning and losing and | hate 
that, because nobody ever truly wins or to- 
tally loses. We are obsessed with successes. 
I think the most significant periodical of to- 
day in the sense that it reflects our era, is 
People magazine, because it deals only 
with successes and it’s meant to be thrown 
away, and if that doesn’t tell you what suc- 
cess is, nothing will. 

Do you know what you're being robbed 
of? 

I'm now going to say it, a dirty word, a 
dirty and disappearing nine-letter word. 

Happiness. 

And I, your speaker, am magnificently 
qualified to talk to you about it because of 
one crucial reason: I’m not good at happi- 
ness. 

As proof of that let me give you a won- 
derful line my wife, Ilene, said about me 
when she was asked if | was having a good 
time at some gathering or other. Ilene re- 
plied, “It’s impossible to tell, Bill only enjoys 
himself in retrospect.” 

What better man to talk to you about 
happiness? 

And I don’t mean by happiness getting 
stoned with your friends and giggling over 


Iam your commencement speaker and the trouble with all 
such animals ts: we are, every one of us, at least in the eyes 
of the world, quote, unquote, successes. 


pseudo-profound thoughts. Nothing wrong 
with that, I suppose, but that’s being giddy, 
not happy. 

And it’s not getting a raise before any of 
your friends. That’s not happiness, that’s a 
small and very fleeting victory. 

Well, what is happiness? The American 
College Dictionary defines it as being “the 
quality or state of being happy,” a really 
super definition and just one of the reasons 
why we all are so crazy about dictionaries. 
And “happy,” they say, is, “characterized 
by or indicative of pleasure and gladness.” 
Pleasure and gladness. 

But that’s not what Webster says. He tells 


us happiness is “good fortune or luck.” 

Hey, they’re in the same business and 
they can’t agree. I think if | went to 50 ex- 
perts I'd get 50 different answers— 

—because there is no such thing as a def- 
inition of happiness. 

We each have our own. 

And we carry it inside us. 

And probably no luggage we take along 
in our lives is as valuable. 

And certainly none is as fragile. 

I'm going to ask you to do something 
soon and it isn’t easy. When I say the word, 
I want you seniors to be silent. And think 
about what I ask you to think about. 

The thinking will be a breeze; you didn’t 
get to where you are today without that 
ability. But silence is a bitch. I live with it 
and in it every working day of my life. I 
remember once being interviewed by an 
English reporter and he said, “It must be 
very hard, what you do, the writing and 
all,” and I said, “Maybe, maybe not, but no- 
body forced me to be a writer, what’s hard 
is the silence.” 

“The silence?” he said. 

“Yes,” I said, “I've been at this for years 
and years and the silence is unbearable for 
me now, that’s why I put on music as soon 
as I get to my Office.” 

And quickly, too quickly, he said, “Ah 
Vesmuscem 

And quickly, I said, “No, I don’t think you 
do, but let’s try something, let’s just sit here 
for one minute in dead silence and see how 
it feels.” 

So we sat there and in 10 seconds, he 
said, “Oh, I do see what you mean—” and I 
said, “No, you don’t, you were only quiet 
for 10 seconds, I want 60—” 

—the most he could last was 15. 

Which is what I’m going to ask of you 
seniors: 15 seconds of silence. 

And what I want you to think about is 
simply this: In 10 years, who and what and 
where do you want to be? Not geographi- 
cally, not financially, but emotionally. 

Let's be very clear about this: A decade 
down the line, what person is going to be 
inside your skin? Think about that future 
person and what would make that person, 
the next you, happy. All right. Close your 
eyes. Please do it. And think very very 
hard. Starting right now. 

(... 15-second pause . . .) 

Fifteen seconds is a long time, isn’t it? 

All right, why did I ask you to do that? 
Not because we are beginning some gigan- 
tic game of “Simon Says” but rather this: In 
10 years, some of you are going to be close 
to where your minds just were. 

But others of you, a lot of you, maybe 
most of you, won't be. 

What to do? 

I'll give you a suggestion. 
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I was once part of a study undertaken by 
one of the great American universities. 
Their graduate psychology department, 
more precisely. And what they did was se- 
lect, by random sampling, four occupa- 
tions. Clerks, electricians, writers, and | 
can’t come up with the fourth. And they 
went to union rolls and selected, again at 
random, 10 members of each occupation. 

All of us were and had to be, for pur- 
poses of the investigation, 38 years old. 

And we were interviewed in depth by 
doctoral candidates. For a solid week. 
Questions ranging over everything. 

That was the opening part of the study. 

The second and closing part was to take 
place when we were all 42, when the same 


something. 

What? 

A timid suggestion: Come back here. 
Right here. To this oasis in the desert of the 
world. Come for an hour or a day or what- 
ever it takes. Wander around. And do your 
best to remember who you were and what 
you were and where you wanted to go. 

And where you veered off. 

Start over. Try it again. Pursue happi- 
ness. Track it down. I don’t know what it is, 
but I know when it isn’t. And so will you. 
And so will you. 

Final 55 seconds now. 

My graduation day. Glorious sunshine. 
The four or so days each year here when 
the Gods of the weather decide, “Hey, 


Think about that future person and what would make that 


person, the next you, happy. 


questioners would return and ask us, again 
for a week, their myriad questions. 

And the purpose of all this? 

Three and a half minutes now and 
youre free. 

Again: the purpose? 

Simply that it had been the common wis- 
dom that when men and women got to be 
40, their lives began to smooth, they had 
fought the rapids and times were even and 
sweet for them now, the jolting done. 

This study challenged that wisdom—this 
study was based on the belief that 40 was a 
time of wild upheaval in people’s lives: infi- 
delity, alcoholism, misery, divorce. 

And you know what? The study was 
right. It turned out that 40 was a time of 
horrendous change. And do you know 
why? Because at 40, men and women are 
suffering the consequences of decisions 
made when they were twenty-one 
or -two— 

—like most of you seniors are twenty- 
one or -two. 

Decisions, brutal lifetime decisions, were 
made by people totally inadequate to 
make them. Because how in hell can you 
know what it’s like out there when you 
haven't been out there yet? 

[ don’t want you to wait ’til you're 40 to 
find that the road not taken was the one for 
you. You'll know that in 10 years. So re- 
member what you thought about in our 15 
seconds of silence together, and if you're a 
lifetime away from where you wanted, if 
there is no happiness inside you—and be- 
lieve me you'll know— don’t wait, do 
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they've suffered enough, give em a dose of 
springtime.” 

I was in a very emotional mood. I 
wanted to be a writer but I knew that was 
out of the question. I didn’t want to go into 
the army but I knew that was an auto- 
matic. 

A friend of mine, a dear sweet kind 
friend who had graduated from here the 
year before, came back and after all the 
speeches and embraces and farewells, I 
packed and loaded up the car and we 
started driving away, my family and my 
dear sweet kind friend who had graduated 
the year before. 

I just couldn't leave. It was so perfect, 
that day. So we circled Tappan Square and I 
started out, so close to tears, and my dear 
sweet kind friend said, as we circled, “Look 
at it, isn’t it beautiful?” and I nodded, and 
then we passed a bunch of underclassmen 
walking along and he said, my dear sweet 
kind friend, “Look at them, do you know 
them?” and I did so I nodded and then his 
voice began to rise as he said, “Well, they 
don’t want you here any more—youre his- 
tory—you're just another boring old alum- 
nus to them—it’s their place now—it’s 
theirs and you can’t ever have it back— 
you don’t belong—not now and you never 
will again,” and on and on he went, in joy- 
ous sadism, absolutely destroying me. 

It took me awhile to realize it, but of 
course, he was totally mistaken. Not be- 
long? Here? At Oberlin? Of course I belong 
here. 

We all belong here. |_| 


Some 2,500 visitors joined Oberlin’s nearly 
700 new graduates at the 152nd com- 
mencement on Monday, May 27. Com- 
mencement-related festivities, which be- 
gan the preceding Friday, included special 
breakfasts,luncheons and dinners, plays, 
music, tours, films, demonstrations, exhib- 
its, and symposia for returning alumni. 

The first official function of the weekend 
was the Half-Century Club dinner, during 
which the Class of 1935 was inducted into 
the club. 

Reunion gifts, presented during Sunday’s 
Alumni Luncheon, included the largest- 
ever alumni gift: $1,157,109 from the Class 
of 1935. The largest-ever 25th reunion gift 
($146,085) was presented this year also, by 
the Class of 1960. 

In addition to the band concert highlight- 
ing Sunday’s time-honored Illumination 
Night, musical performances during the 
weekend included a two-part commence- 
ment recital by outstanding conservatory 
students and a performance by the Can 
Consortium. 

Symposia sponsored by the Class of 1935 
included “Scientific Belief and the Human 
Predicament,” with Nobel-prize laureate 
Roger Sperry ’35; a panel discussion on ec- 
onomic trends featuring Walter Heller ’35, 
chair of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers during the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations; and “One of Ten 
Thousand,” a slide presentation by Marjo- 
rie Witt Johnson ’35 that dramatized 
Oberlin’s influence on this black alumna’s 
life. 

The Class of 1960 sponsored “Future 
Think: The World of 2010,” and the classes 
of 1969, 1970, and 1971 sponsored a sym- 
posium titled “The Big Chill.” 

A workshop, “Directors, Scholars, and 
Actors on Staging Love’s Labour's Lost” 
featured a panel led by John Bouchard, as- 
sistant professor of theater, that discussed 


staging and literary interpretation. Student 
actors tested various stagings. Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost and two other theater produc 

tions staged earlier in the semest 
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Pinafore and a cabaret performance of In- 
terferon or On Theater were repeated over 
the weekend. 

On Monday, following the academic pro- 
cession to Tappan Square, the commence- 
ment ceremony began. The commence- 
ment address was given by novelist and 
Academy Award-winning screenwriter 
William Goldman ’52 (see page 24 of this 
issue). 

President S. Frederick Starr bestowed 
honorary degrees on Anna V. Brown ’37, 
director of the Cleveland Department of 
Aging; Bernard L. Gladieux ’30, leader in 
the development of the National Academy 
of Public Administration; Miroslav Holub, 
known as Czechoslovakia’s foremost poet; 


Magdeleine Hours, the Louvre’s emerita 
head art conservator; violinist Louis Kauf- 
man and pianist Annette Kaufman; May- 
nard Mack, Alexander Pope scholar; Janet 
T. Spence ’45, known for her work in the 
psychology of gender; and Andrei Vozne- 
sensky, one of the Soviet Union’s leading 
writers. 

Both Holub and Vosnesensky read po- 

ems they had written for the occasion. (See 
page 30 for the poems in their original lan- 
guages and in translation.) 
_ The invocation was given by the Rever- 
end George Arthur Parsons, Jr., 49. Par- 
sons, a former disc jockey, also delivered 
the baccalaureate address on “Spiritual 
Liberalism” a day earlier. 1 


Alumni luncheon 
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More photos are on next pages. 


George Arthur Parsons, Jr. 


Ick Starr, Di-Wet Wu 


Louis and Annette Kaufman 
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Poem for Oberlin’s 152nd Commencement 


Posledni minuta Cervna toho roku 
bude mit jen 59 sekund. 

Hodiny cesioveho atomu zjistily, 

ze planeta se zpomaluje. 

Mali délaji mensi chyby. 

A rekl-li Mistr Eckhard, 

ze nejvetsi sila Clovéka je v tom, 

ze ji neuzije, 

pak prave ti mali presné vedi, proc. 


Miroslav Holub 


This year, the final minute of June 
will have only 59 seconds: 
Because the cesium-atom clock 
tells us the planet is slowing. 


The small ones make smaller errors. 


And if Meister Eckhart says 
that the greatest power of man 
is not to use it, 


only the small ones know precisely why. 


(Translated by David Young, with the au- 
thor. Young ts professor of English at 


OBEPSJIVH 


Nonutuku noBAsaHbl. 
peng crap. 

UctuvHa B no33un, 
Mpeg Ctapp! 


UTO MHe MenaTb C MaHTuen? 
A He NbAH, 

Mo>KeT ObITb HaTAHeTe 

Ha gmenbtTannaH ? 


Mo>KeT, noKaTaemMcaA 
HatTouwak 


Kak Mecducto c Mayctom 
Ha nnausax? 


4TO6b!I Nw AK O6mepnu 
u3 AONUH —— 
O6epnunH, O6epnun, 
O6epnun... 


Andrei Voznesensky, Stuart Friebert 


Oberlin.) 


Mobi netum ctonetuaA 
Bad jet lag. 
CTpawHaaA Komegua. 
UenoBeK... 


UTO >Ke TaM HanucaHo 

In the sky? 

We must love each other 
or die 


Kak Tb! He COpBanca, 
Mpen Ctapp? 

Kak Tam He B30pBanca 
Hal wap? 


Ho noKa He npobuno—— 
Mbi nNapum, 

O6epnun, O6epnun, 
Oboepnun... 


Andrei Voznesensky 


, and Miroslav Holub 


Untitled-—with apologies 
to Auden and Ginsberg 


Politicians are sold, 

Freud's so old, poetry’s 
where it is, Fred Starr. 

What can I do with a gown, 
I'm not Tsar. Make a wing 
out of it, hang glide, fly 

it like Mephisto with Faust 
on his cloak? Standing there 
in the open, the people of Ohio 
look up stunned. We’ve been 
flying for centuries, what 
awful jet-lag. Oberlin, 
Oberlin, Oberlin. 


What’s written on the sky? 

We must love each other or die, 
old WH. said. How’re you doing 
up there, Fred Starr? How come 
the planet’s not blown up yet? 
Allen, forget your favorite word! 
We're still soaring, 

because it’s not happened yet. 
Oberlin, Oberlin, Oberlin. 


(Translated by Andrei Voznesensky, Elena 
Sokol, and Stuart Friebert; Sokol is visiting 
associate professor of Russian at Oberlin 
and Friebert is professor of creative writing 
at Oberlin; the “Fred Starr” of the poem is 
Oberlin College President S. Frederick 
Starr.) 
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Class of 1935 gift presentation 


Magdeleine Hours, Janice Zinser Walter Heller Senior Class President Melvin Thornton 
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“Future Think: The World of 2010,” Class of 1960 symposium 
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PREMIER PERFORMER 
Gregory Fulkerson 


By Sanna Pederson ’85 


Giving a musical work its first public per- 
formance is not a new experience for Gre- 
gory Fulkerson '70, associate professor of 
violin at the Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music. But lately Fulkerson has made a 
habit of giving premier performances of 
never-performed works of 30-some years 
ago. 

In 1984 with the North Carolina Sym- 
phony, Fulkerson resurrected a 1950 violin 
concerto by American composer Roy 
Harris that copyists’ errors had rendered 


his repertoire since 1980, when he won 
first prize in the Kennedy Center—Rock- 
efeller Foundation Competition for Excel- 
lence in the Performance of American Mu- 
sic. He does not characterize himself, 
however, as a specialist in modern or 
American music. 

“It is important for performers to be ex- 
tremely broad-minded as far as what great 
music is,” he says. What does he choose to 
play? Anything that he “can bring to life as 
a performer.” 


Fulkerson has made a habit of giving premiere performances 
of never-performed works of 30-some years ago. 


“unplayable,” Fulkerson says, for more 
than a decade after it was written. Josef 
Gingold, then concertmaster of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, had commissioned Harris's 
work, but conductor George Szell can- 
celled its scheduled performance when he 
discovered that the copied concerto omit- 
ted, for example, all metrical changes. 
Harris corrected the error 20 years ago, 
but the piece was overlooked until Fulker- 
son rescued it. 

Similarly, Fulkerson gave a 1947 John 
Becker concerto its first performance in 
1981. So next January's premier of Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning composer Richard 
Wernick’s violin concerto, which Fulker- 
son is to perform with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, is unusual for Fulkerson—it was 
written for Fulkerson’s performance. 

Performers who commission works to- 
day, Fulkerson says, are following a long 
tradition; he cites the 19th-century violinist 
Joseph Joachim, who gave premier per- 
formances of works by his contemporaries 
Schumann and Brahms. 

Fulkerson has made a special effort to 
add concertos by American composers to 
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Take the works of Wernick. Because this 
composer wants his music to express the 
state of the modern world in his music, he 
goes beyond the boundaries of tonality. 
Many composers since Schonberg have 
experimented with alternatives to tonality, 
but in so doing they often created music 
that could not “come to life” when played, 
Fulkerson says. Concert-hall audiences felt 
alienated from such music, making 
present-day orchestras wary of newly 
commissioned pieces. He sees Wernick’s 
and other modern composers’ increased 
sensitivity to communication in music as a 
hopeful sign for modern-day commissions. 

Fulkerson started playing the violin at 
age 4 and the piano several years later. At 
14, he won the Louisville Orchestra’s stu- 
dent auditions as a violinist; the next year 
he won again as a pianist. He matriculated 
at Oberlin partly because he wanted to 
avoid becoming what he calls “a one-di- 
mensional stereotype of a musician” and 
graduated in 1971 with a double degree in 
violin and mathematics. After hearing his 
piano proficiency audition, Emil Danen- 
berg indicated that he would be welcome 


to major in piano as well, but “I saw no 
reason to be a triple major,” Fulkerson 
says. 

Speaking of his time as a student at 
Oberlin, Fulkerson remembers that “like 
everyone else, | had no idea what I was 
going to do after graduation.” Just to find 
out what auditioning was like, he tried out 
for the Cleveland Orchestra. That audition 
won him a seat in the orchestra, where he 
played violin and celesta. In 1974 he left 
Cleveland to found the Audubon String 
Quartet and later studied four years with 
Ivan Galamian at the Juilliard School. In 
1979 he became concertmaster of the Ho- 
nolulu Symphony Orchestra, which he left 
in 1981 to give full attention to his solo ca- 
reer. When Oberlin hired Fulkerson in 
1982, he was surprised, he says, because 
he is more oriented towards performance 
than teaching. He teaches for the love of 
it—but also because it improves his per- 
forming. It is among the conservatory’s 
strong points, he says, that it maintains a 
balance of performers and teachers on its 
faculty. 

Fulkerson will teach half time this fall in 
order to have time to prepare for his per- 
formances. In addition to the Wernick pre- 
miere, he plans to release in January the 
Roy Harris violin concerto, recorded with 
the Louisville Orchestra on its own label, 
and also to record the “Concerto for Violin, 
English Horn, and Computer-Generated 
Tape” by John Melby on the CRI label, with 
Thomas Stacy on English horn. The lighter 
teaching load will also allow him to travel 
more frequently to Indiana University, 
where his wife, Marilyn Milberger '72, is 
doing graduate work in biology. | 


Sanna Pederson is entering graduate 
school this fall at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to study musicology. Another version 
Of this article appeared in the May 23 issue 
of the Oberlin College Observer, the faculty 
and staff newspaper, to which Ms. Peder- 
son was a frequent contributer while an 
Oberlin student. 
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OC FUNDRAISERS: 


Their Time is Money 


by Jackie Ford 83 


Fundraising is not an easy task. It requires 
long hours of planning, tremendous flexi- 
bility, and, above all, a chronic sense of hu- 
mor. But despite these stringent require- 
ments, Oberlin continues to find among its 
alumni energetic volunteers who are will- 
ing to play an important role in securing a 
sound financial future for the College. 
Much of the work done by these volun- 
teers is mundane. There is little glamour to 
be found in licking stamps and stuffing en- 
velopes. Yet in city after city, Obies have 
willingly done all this and more in support 
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of the class-agent program and phonathon 
fundraisers. 

A year ago, the Development Office be- 
gan conducting large-scale regional 
phonathons. In Washington, D.C., New 
York, and Chicago, phonathon chairper- 
sons glued themselves to their telephones 
for weeks in search of phonathon volun- 
teers. In Chicago, for example, phonathon 
co-chairs Jennifer Alter and Janet Brusslan 
devoted much of the month of January to 
the recruitment of other alumni willing to 
take to the phones for Oberlin. This was 


Annual Fund Director Mike Hyde and volun- 
teer callers participated in the month-long 
campus phonathon last spring. Of the hun- 
dreds of volunteers, 40 percent were students; 
30 percent were alumni; 25 percent were Col- 
lege staff; and 5 percent were faculty, towns- 
people, and parents of Oberlin students. 


Calling from a phone bank in Mudd Library, 
volunteers ask fellow Oberlinians to support 
the Annual Fund. 


not their first experience as Oberlin fun- 
draisers; Jennifer and Janet, along with fel- 
low Chicagoan Linda Chiswick, are class 
agents for the Class of 1976. 

Planning a phonathon requires much 
more than an intimate relationship with 
telephones, however. The Chicago co- 


They did all of this and more despite 
their own busy family lives and work 
schedules. Jennifer is vice president for ad- 
ministration at The Harry Alter Company. 
Janet works for Harris Bank, where she is 
in charge of marketing communications 
for a section of the bank’s trust depart- 


‘T cemented certain values at Oberlin, and staying involved 
with the College reminds me of those values. I really take 
pride in the volunteer work I do for Oberlin.” 


chairs also were responsible for details 
ranging from finding an affordable site for 
the phonathon to finding an affordable ca- 
terer. The search for the site is never an 
easy one. After all, where do you find a 
large room with at least 20 push-button 
telephones that is conveniently located, 
well lit, equipped with a television, and 
available for little or no cost? A last-minute 
inspiration from fellow Obies Alex Lippitt 
‘72 and Jim Miller ’70 helped Janet and 
Jennifer secure just such a site at the Ar- 
thur Anderson offices in downtown Chi- 
(ago. 
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ment. 

For Janet, doing volunteer work for 
Oberlin is a way to keep in touch with 
other Obies. 

“I formed some strong, lasting friend- 
ships at Oberlin. There’s a real bond be- 
tween Oberlin people, whether they knew 
each other on campus or not. I'm glad to 
have the chance to associate with those 
people,” she says. 

“I cemented certain values at Oberlin, 
and staying involved with the College re- 
minds me of those values. I really take 
pride in the volunteer work | do for 
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Oberlin.” 


Jennifer, who has done many different 
types of volunteer work, says it was her 
time away from the College that made her 
realize how much she valued her Oberlin 
experiences. 

“My feelings for Oberlin—for the liberal 
arts and the commitment to social aware- 
ness—crystallized with distance. I realize 
what a good institution it is, and | don't 
want to see its standards fall behind those 
of comparable institutions due to lack of 
funding. 

“It’s true that I have a very busy life. But 
sometimes that hectic pace makes me lose 
perspective on the rest of the world. Work- 
ing on the phonathon was one way of 
breaking away from my office and meet- 
ing other Oberlin people in the area.” 

Like the trio in Chicago, Andra Marx ‘80 
also is both a class agent and a phonathon 
chairperson. 

“Having worked in the non-profit sector, 
I'm acutely aware of the importance of 
fundraising. | enjoy organizing events and I 
love Oberlin, so it seemed natural that | 
would work as an Oberlin volunteer.” 

Although she presided over three nights 
of calling during the New York phonathon 
last February, Andra says the real work 


Liz Culberson '53, Midge Brittingham ’60, and 
Nancy Schwarzwelder helped the Alumni As- 
sociation beat the Computing Center in team 
competition at the phonathon. 


Giving at All-Time High 

e The year 1984-85 saw the highest gift 
total ever received by the College in a 
single year: $9,619,916, an amount 17.7 


percent over last year’s total of 
$8,170,000. 


e QOberlin’s recent growth in alumni 
giving was unmatched by any Ameri- 
can college. 


e A whopping 47.3 percent of alumni 
solicited (14,034 Oberlinians) contrib- 
uted to the College this year, the second 
year of dramatic increase. (Readers of 
this magazine will recall that as recently 
as 1983 only 27 percent of alumni solici- 
ted contributed to the College.) 


e Alumni giving to the Annual Fund 
(monies used for the current operations 
of the College) rose from $1,747,563 last 
year to $1,949,331 during 1984-85, an 
increase of 11.6 percent. 


e Total gifts (including monies for en- 
dowment and capital) from alumni 
reached $4,172,813 during the year. 


e Parents of Oberlin students contrib- 
uted $98,889, and other friends of the 
College gave a total of $1,919,826. 


e Challenge funds from the Joyce 
Foundation amounted to $125,000, 
thanks to 1,977 new donors of $50 or 
more and 4,423 donors who increased 
the amount of their gifts. 


¢ Membership in the John Frederick 
Oberlin (JFO) Society, composed of con- 
tributors of $1,000 or more to current 
operations, reached the highest num- 
ber ever (526 persons). 


e Forty of the 526 JFO members quali- 
fied for the new President’s Circle of the 
Society by contributing $5,000 or more. 


e A record $2,260,000 was contributed 
in the form of retained life income, trust 
arrangements, annuity contracts, and 
other tax-planned gifts. 


e The total value of planned gifts re- 
ceived this year was 20 times that re- 
ceived five years ago. 


—Michael Hyde 
Director, Annual Fund 
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Volunteers helped push participation in the An- 
nual Fund to the highest level in Oberlin’s his- 
tory: 47 percent of Oberlin alumni gave to the 
College this year, up from the 23 percent of two 
years ago. 
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was done on her own telephone at home, 
where she spent many evenings tracking 
down volunteer callers. 

Andra says that when it came time to 
organize the New York phonathon, her 
fondness for Oberlin and a firm belief in 
voluntarism motivated her to “spend 
weeks with a phone attached to my ear 
and return mail bursting out of my mail- 
box. The biggest challenge was trying to 
reach the real Obies behind the ubiquitous 
maze of New York answering machines. 
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“I suppose I help Oberlin because I be- 
lieve in it; I believe in the school. I believe 
in the importance of private liberal arts col- 
leges of quality,” says Don, who also volun- 
teers his time for Shansi and First Church 
in Oberlin. “I care about what the school 
will be like for future students.” 

Don also enjoys keeping in touch with 
fellow classmates. “I wouldn't do it if | 
didn't like the people I was working with,” 
he says. 

It is through fundraisers like the alumni 
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“My feelings for Oberlin—for the liberal arts and the 
commitment to social awareness—crystallized with distance. I 
realize what a good institution it is, and I don't want to see 
its standards fall behind those of comparable institutions due 


to lack of funding.” 


“In the end, though, it was worth it. We 
had a wonderful group of enthusiastic vol- 
unteers who really had a good time and 
did something important for Oberlin, too. 
The importance of the cause offset the 
amount of time I had to invest.” 

Not all of Oberlin’s fundraisers are far 
away from the College. Don Van Dyke '47, 
who lives in Oberlin, is a class agent who 
also chaired the recruitment committee for 
this year’s 15-night campus phonathon. 
For Don, working for the College now 
means working for its future. 


described here that Oberlin makes finan- 
cial progress. This year, with the number of 
regional phonathons expanded from three 
to seven, Oberlinians will have more op- 
portunities to support the College this way. 
Alumni who miss these opportunities will 
have at least two more chances in 1985-86 
to jump on the bandwagon through re- 
union giving campaigns and the second 
annual month-long campus phonathon. [_] 


Jackie Ford is assistant director of Oberlin’s 
Annual Fund. 
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All-Conference, All-American 


Senior Bernadette Delgado has been 
named to the All-American team, Division 
I and II, of the U.S. Women’s Lacrosse Asso- 
ciation for her outstanding work as goal- 
keeper. This past season she set a North 
Coast Athletic Association (NCAC) record 
of 255 saves. 

A four-year veteran of the women’s la- 
crosse team, co-captain Delgado had never 
played lacrosse before college. She chose 
the position of goalkeeper because she 
found it a constant challenge. When the 
ball got past her defense and she was faced 
with a one-on-one situation, she refused to 
give in to the theory that every one-on-one 
leads to a goal. She finished the season 
with 331 saves overall and was named All- 
Conference. Her teammates voted her, 
along with co-captain Kim Nichols, most- 
inspirational. 

Delgado is the second Oberlin woman 
ever named All-American. The first was 
Kristi Barksdale ’82, for her performance 
in 100-meter hurdles (see Summer 1982 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine). 


All-American Bernadette Delgado led the 
NCAC with a record-breaking 255 saves. 
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The new Heisman Club Room on the second floor of Phillips Gymnasium held its open house 
during Commencement weekend. Funded entirely by the Heisman Club, it will be used most fre- 
quently by the Admissions Office and the Physical Education Department to interview and recruit 
scholar-athletes. Meeting and conferences will also be held in this room. 


Heisman Club Reorganized 


At the May 25 meeting of the Heisman 
Club, a proposal to change the structure of 
the Heisman Club was approved by unani- 
mous vote (see “The Heisman Spirit—It’s 
Still Spreading,” Spring 1985). The club is 
now a permanent service organization of 
persons interested in supporting and im- 
proving intercollegiate athletics at Oberlin 
in ways that are consistent with Oberlin’s 
tradition of liberal education, the advice of 
the faculty, and the rules of the National 
College Athletic Association. It will not 
only raise funds for athletic programs, but 
will now support the admission of scholar- 
athletes and administer special projects for 
the athletic program. 

Managed by an 18member board, in- 
cluding two students appointed by the Ath- 
letic Department, administrative support 
for the club has now shifted from the De- 
velopment Office to the Athletic Depart- 
ment, although the former will provide the 
budget and staff to support the activities of 
one of the three standing committees— 
Fundraising and Membership. 

That committee identifies, cultivates, 
and solicits major gifts for the athletic pro- 
gram and assists in other fundraising proj- 
ects directed toward donors with athletic 
interests. It also rules on questions regard- 
ing membership in the Heisman Club. 


The Admissions Support Committee di- 
rects club efforts to encourage scholar-ath- 
letes to enroll at Oberlin. Its goal is to sup- 
plement the efforts of the College’s 
Admissions Office principally by talking 
with prospective students who would not 
otherwise consider Oberlin. The Special 
Projects Committee undertakes assign- 
ments of interest to the club at the direc- 
tion of the board. These projects include 
the formation of an Athletic Hall of Fame, 
planning for Heisman Club functions, and 
other short-term tasks. 


Jeff Davis Named New 
Sports Information Director 


Jeff Davis, formerly assistant women’s 
sports information director at UCLA, has 
been appointed sports information director 
at Oberlin College. He earned the M.A. de- 
gree in sports management from Ohio 
State University in 1984 and received the 
B.A. degree from California State Univer- 
sity, Northridge, in 1983. 

While at Ohio State, Davis served as an 
assistant in the athletic marketing and pro- 
motions department. Before his assign- 
ment at UCLA, he wrote a sports column 
for both the New Californian and Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner (Valley section) 
newspapers. 
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Spring Sports Roundup 

In her third year of women’s lacrosse 
play, senior Kim Nichols was named, along 
with Bernadette Delgado, All-Conference. 
She played on the Midwest 1 team and 
held the dual positions of center and de- 
fense wing throughout the season. 

Senior Marian Fowler was the number- 
one scorer with 24 goals shooting from the 
position of first home. Robin Cardin filled 
the second- and third-home slots during 
the season and finished the season as the 
second-highest scorer. 

The team record in the conference was 
1-7 and 3-11 overall. Assistant coach Jane 
McGough characterized this year as a turn- 
around season. Although only four out of 
the 12 players had previous experience, 
there was enormous talent on the team, 
she said. In her first year of lacrosse, Kate 
Ferrall played as a starter and was elected 
most-improved player. The defense was 
especially effective this season using a new 


zone defense. Next season should show 
strength in this area as well as in offense, 
says McGough. 

The J.V. squad ended the season with a 
3-1 record. In a game against a well-known 
competitive Slippery Rock team the J.Vs 
scored 16 goals to their 1. 


The men’s lacrosse team was much 
more competitive with the better teams 
this year. Fundamentals improved, and the 
team played a better brand of lacrosse, ac- 
cording to head coach Jim Donovan. A 
few key injuries hindered the team early in 
the season, but the players improved 
throughout the season and finished strong 
in the end. They lost one game in overtime 
and two others by only two goals. 

The overall record for the season was 4- 
8; the conference record was 0-4. Competi- 
tion is especially keen in this new league 
with Ohio Wesleyan and Denison universi- 
ties ranked third and sixth, respectively, in 
the country in Division III of the NCAA. 


The fencing club is “on its way to being one of the top five teams in Ohio,” says freshman Jonathan 
Westreich. Shown here are (back row) Phil Kassen, Westreich, Rich Dawson, Peter Kipp, and (front 
row) Lisa Mitchell, Len Chyall, and Greg Falco. Kipp, Dawson, and Westrich did well enough in the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) regional qualifiers that, had they been a varsity 
team, they would have gone to the nationals. The club has competed against varsity teams from 
Ohio State, Cleveland State, and Case Western Reseve universities and against clubs in the area. 
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Despite their conference record, Coach 
Donovan looks forward to next season 
when 15 lettermen will return, including 
freshman midfielder Mike Morse, leading 
scorer for the 1985 season. 

Conference honors went to midfielder 
Mark Baumann and Chris Wofford, de- 
fense, both of whom were named to the 
All-Conference second team. 


Men’s baseball coach Curt Karpinski 
says, “I know I'm not producing profes- 
sional baseball players. I just want them to 
do their best, to be their best. They do 
whatever it takes to go for the win. That’s 
the way we play ballgames.” 

The second-year head-coach says these 
are realistic expectations for his players. 
He asks them to put the same amount of 
effort into practice and games that he does 
as coach—100 percent. 

That effort manifested itself in a four- 
game sweep over Denison in mid-season 
and some very close matches with other 
teams. Seven games were lost by only one 
run, six of those occurring in the last part of 
the season. Five of the teams they faced 
went on to NCAA championship bids, 
making competition this year particularly 
difficult. Some of the team’s difficulties can 
be traced to this team being down five 
pitchers from last year’s team, with all five 
graduating in 1984. To compound matters 
further, the number-one returning pros- 
pect in the pitching position left for Eng- 
land at mid-semester. 

Notwithstanding these impediments, 
five players received conference honors. 
Sophomore Joe Johnson led the league in 
hitting with a .450 batting average and was 
named to the All-Conference second team. 
Receiving honorable mention were short- 
stop Eric Phillips, centerfielder Brad Dill, 
second baseman John D’Egidio, and 
pitcher Frank DeSmit. 

The team’s overall record for the season 
was 7-21 and 4-16 in the conference. Next 
year’s team will have that much more ex- 
perience plus 12 new players, half of 
whom are pitchers. Although a young 
team, assistant coach and general man- 
ager Jeff White is pleased with the talent of 
the underclassmen. Five out of six fresh- 
men lettered and all plan to return to the 
team next season. Only two members of 
the team graduated this past May. 

To facilitate a successful baseball pro- 
gram the entire playing infield was re- 
worked with a porous material that pro- 
vides better drainage and a smoother 
surface, making the field one of the finest 
in northern Ohio. Plans are being worked 
out for dugouts and a home-run fence. 
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Sophomores Diane Rimple (in the lead) and 
Ann Misch train on the home track. 


The women’s track and field team 
set three new records this season. Sarah 
Cox broke records in both the 1,500 and 
3,000-meter runs with times of 10:13 and 
18:31.18, respectively. Rachel Hazen ’88 
set a new record in the javelin with a throw 
of 116’ 3”. 

Both women were named All-Confer- 
ence for their performances in the first 
NCAC championship, held May 10-11 at 
Case Western Reserve University. Cox 
placed second in the 3,000-meter run with 
a time of 10:35.69, and Hazen took first 
place in the javelin with a 107’ 5” throw. 
She also placed sixth in the shot put with a 
toss of 33’ 7”. Teammate Sarah Young ’88 
was also named All-Conference for her 
second-place finish in the javelin (102’ 6”). 
Senior Kathy Andrews took fifth place in 
the 1,500-meter run. The team finished in 
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seventh place in the conference. Cox, a 
sophomore, qualified for nationals but did 
not make it to the finals. 

The men’s track and field team fin- 
ished in sixth place in the conference. 
Sophomore Gentry Barnes won the discus 
with a toss of 138’ 10” while sophomore 
George Smith won both the 100 and 200- 
meter dashes in 11.3 and 22.61, respec- 
tively. Barnes also finished third in the shot 
put with a throw of 46’ 5”, and the men’s 
400-meter relay team placed third in 43.67. 

Nick Marshall ’86 placed fourth in the 
conference meet in the 5,000-meter run. 
Keith Brown ’87 also placed fourth in the 
javelin with a throw of 160’, never having 
thrown a javelin before the season. John 
Pauk ’86 finished sixth in the pole vault. 

This season freshman Steve Garmon 
broke the school record in the 400-meter 
run with a time of 50.2. He was one of the 
members of the 4 x 100 relay team that in 
the first meet of the season was .2 off of 
national qualifying time. The personnel on 
that team changed three times during the 
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season due to injuries and one member 
withdrawing from school. The men’s team 
had no one competing in triple-, long-, or 
high-jump. They finished the season with a 
2-3 record over all. 

The men’s and women’s teams combine 
their practices and meets and are coached 
according to individual specialty by Joe 
Gurtis, Mary Culhane, Tom Mulligan, and 
Dave Garvelink. 

The women’s tennis squad rallied this 
season to finish 5-1 in the conference wih 
an overall record of 7-3. In the conference 
championships the net-women finished 
sharing second place with Denison and just 
behind the leader, Allegheny. Mena Co- 
hucci, a freshman at number four singles 
and Sheri Ashcraft at number six singles 
received All-Conference honors. 

In addition to playing in the regular 
spring season, the conference has voted to 
add a fall season of play. 

The men’s tennis team finished 4-4 
overall and 1-4 in the conference. Number 
one single freshman Tim Hacsi finished 3-7 
for the season; senior captain John Sobol, 
who played on the team all four years, also 
finished 3-7. Together they played doubles 
and had a 4-5 record for the season. 

This year’s competition, especially Woos- 
ter, Denison, and Ohio Wesleyan, was par- 
ticularly tough, according to Coach Don 
Hunsinger. The number one, four, and six 
players left with December 1984 gradua- 
tion, leaving a very young team. Three of 
the top six players are freshmen who will 
return next year to make a strong team. 


Sarah Cox 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 


by Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 
Executive Director, Alumni Association 


Regional Activities 

Washington, D.C.: Summer in D.C. 
means a repeat of two very successful ac- 
tivities, and this summer was no exception: 
the annual picnic at Mark Israel’s (’59) farm 
in Gaithersburg, Md., June 30, and the joint 
Baltimore and Washington club afternoon 
of Orioles baseball when the Birds took on 
the Kansas City Royals July 21. Al Sprow 
‘41 handled rides for the farm picnic while 
Jean Brubaker ’73 and Hal Epstein ’80 re- 
ceived reservations for the ball game. D.A. 
and Nana Bragg Henderson ’50/’48 hosted 
a picnic at their home (a 15-minute walk 
from the stadium) following the ball game. 


ASOC visitor Jeff Levi 
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Incoming students were invited to both 
events. 

Cincinnati: Under the leadership of Marc 
and Jan Weintraub Krass ’70/’71 the Cin- 
cinnati ACTION group invited Sam Carrier, 
provost of Oberlin College, to speak to 
alumni, parents, present students, and in- 
coming students on “The Status of Educa- 
tion at Oberlin” at a potluck picnic August 
3 at the home of Ellen Price O'Flaherty 58. 
Providence: Bill Cheney ’60 and Heather 
Carrell ’73 organized a potluck picnic at 
Heather's home in Middletown, R.I., June 
23 for alumni and new and current stu- 
dents in Rhode Island. 

Maine/New Hampshire/Vermont: Liz 
Ryan Cole ’68, Peter Lavigne '79, and 
Nancy Parent ’80 are organizing an 


Oberlin weekend for alumni from the 
classes of 1960 through 1984 who live in 
northern Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont. As this issue of the OAM went to 
press, they hoped to have everyone gather 
at the Hulbert Outdoor Center at Lake Mo- 
rey, Vt., on the weekend of September 8-9. 
Denver/Boulder: Under the new leader- 
ship of Ellen Orleans ’83, Oberlinians held 
a picnic August 18 at the home of Diana 
Chapin Helper ’53 in Denver. 


Spring ASOC Visitors 

In a continuing effort to enrich the curricu- 
lum and extra-curricular events on cam- 
pus, Oberlin alumni are invited by depart- 
ments, programs, and student groups as 
ASOC (Alumni in Service to Oberlin Col- 
lege) visitors to contribute their expertise 
in return for expenses. 

Three alumni contributed to Peace 
Week Activities April 13-24: Robert M. 
Sherman '61, defense associate and legis- 
lative and military affairs assistant for 
Michigan Representative Care and New 
York Representative Downey, spoke on 
“Star Wars, MX and other Destabilizing 
Missiles”; Stephen Zunes ‘79, graduate 
student in government at Cornell Univer- 
sity and former researcher in the Milita- 
rism and Disarmament Project of the Insti- 
tute for Policy Studies, spoke on “The Road 
to Peace in the Middle East” and led a 
workshop on “Patriarchy, Sexism, Ho- 
mophobia and the State’; and Andrea 
Doremus ‘81, member of the Women’s 
Encampment for the Future of Peace and 
Justice in Seneca, N.Y., gave a slide/talk on 
the encampment. 

Franz Wright ‘77, teacher of poetry at 
Emerson College in Boston, appeared on a 
panel on Baudelaire April 26-27 for the 
Sixth Annual Comparative Literature Sym- 
posium, held in Oberlin, and later joined in 
a poetry reading. His visit was sponsored 
by the College's Creative Writing Program. 

The Department of Government invited 
Jeff Levi ‘75, director of governmental 
and political affairs and acting director of 
the National Gay Task Force to speak April 
9 on “The Politics of AIDS: Policy Failure, 
Political Success.” 

Russell Pittman ‘73, of the Anti-trust 
Division of the Justice Department, spoke 
to economics students on railroad mergers 
at the invitation of the Economics Depart- 
ment April 19. 
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TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK 


Rankin, Kaatz Join Board 


A new trustee attended the June meeting 
of the Oberlin College Board of Trustees, 
and another new member is expected to 
attend the upcoming September meeting. 
Alfred M. Rankin, Jr., president of one of 
four groups in the Eaton Corporation, a di- 
versified manufacturing company in 
Cleveland with $3.5 billion in annual sales, 
was elected to the board.in March. Cleve- 
land native Herbert W. Kaatz was elected 
at the June trustees’ meeting. 

A Cleveland native who lives in Gates 
Mills, Ohio, Rankin is one of two members 
of the Oberlin board of Trustees who is not 
an Oberlin alumnus. He was graduated 
magna cum laude from Yale University in 
1963 with a B.A. in economics and earned 
the J.D. degree from Yale in 1966. He is a 
member of the Ohio Bar association. 

Rankin heads Eaton’s industrial group, 
which deals in electrical-power equipment 
(such as circuit breakers and switches), in- 
dustrial rubber and polymer products 
(hoses, cables, insulated wires, and golf 
grips), industrial clutches and brakes, and 
mechanical power-transmission products 
(V-belts and bearings). 

He is on the board of the Musical Arts 
Assocation, which is responsible for the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and is a trustee of the 
Holden Arboretum, in Mentor, Ohio. He is 
also a member and past president of the 
board of the Hathaway Brown School in 


Shaker Heights, Ohio. Rankin is a director 
of the North American Coal Corporation of 
Cleveland and the Yale Materials Handling 
Corporation in Flemington, New Jersey. 

Herbert Kaatz ’58 is chairman of Unison 
Pacific Corporation of San Bruno, Califor- 
nia. Unison Pacific and its affiliated com- 
pany, Unison International, represent 40 
Fortune 500 companies in China and re- 
cently built the Great Wall luxury hotel in 
Beijing. 

Kaatz, who lives in Grafton, Ohio, 
earned his A.B. degree in physics at 
Oberlin when he was 38 years old. Earlier 
he had attended several other colleges, in- 
cluding the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

President and chief executive officer of 
Airborne Manufacturing Co. in Elyria, 
Ohio, before its sale to Parker-Hannifin in 
1979, Kaatz is past president of Kenco 


Products in Elyria and, in addition to head- 


ing Unison Pacific, is president and chief 
executive officer of Universal Hydraulics in 
Willoughby, Ohio; president of Tronco, 
Inc., and Suntron, Inc., in North Ridgeville, 
Ohio; president of Tronair, Inc., in Toledo; 
director of Anderson International and of 
Meditron, Inc., both in North Ridgeville; 
and advisor to American Semiconductor of 
San Jose, California. 

Kaatz is a trustee, founder, and former 
president of Lake Ridge Academy in North 
Ridgeville; a director of the Elyria Memo- 


Alfred M. Rankin, Jr., and Herbert W Kaatz ’58 are Oberlin’s newest trustees. 
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rial Hospital; and an advisor of the Lorain 
County, Ohio, Historical Society. Chairman 
of the Lorain County 1984 United Way 
campaign, He is currently president of the 
United Way of Lorain County. 

Kaatz holds over 25 patents. Among his 
hobbies are making telescopes and raising 
orchids. 


$239,000 for NMR and 
Gas Spectrometer System 


The Chemistry department has been given 
funds by four foundations to purchase a 
200-megahertz superconducting nuclear 
magnetic resonance (NMR) spectrometer 
and a gas spectrometer system. 

Oberlin is one of only a “handful” of un- 
dergraduate institutions to own these in- 
struments, according to Martin Acker- 
mann, chair of the chemistry department. 
Referring to the NMR he adds, “Unlike 
Oberlin, very few undergraduate depart- 
ments are conducting a significant amount 
of research of a magnitude that justifies the 
purchase of this caliber of equipment.” 

The Fourier-transform NMR spectrome- 
ter gives detailed structural information 
about a sample, based on the magnetic 
properties of the atomic nuclei in the mate- 
rial. (Recently the medical profession has 
used the techniques developed by chem- 
ists working with NMR devices to create 
the magnetic resonance imaging process, 
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Julian Smith 69 won the Great Bandstand Design Competition with this drawing of a structure 
resembling an Asian festival cart. Smith's design beat out 147 other entries in a blind competition 
that drew submissions from 24 states and three foreign countries. 


which allows soft-tissue examinations like 
those conducted with CAT-scanners with- 
out entailing exposure to potentially dan- 
gerous radiation.) 

“Many universities with middle-sized 
graduate departments do not have access 
to the NMR spectrometer, and the large 
universities do not routinely make it avail- 
able to undergraduates as Oberlin does,” 
says assistant professor of chemistry Mi- 
chael Nee. “Our emphasis is more on the 
educational process—we will be using the 
instrument in our advanced courses, giv- 
ing our students instruction in this tremen- 
dously important and widespread tech- 
nique,” he says. 

The NMR spectrometer is being pur- 
chased with a $100,000 gift from the 
Booth-Ferris Foundation and a $93,975 
grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

The gas spectrometer system comprises 
a capillary-column gas chromatograph val- 
ued at $10,850, a gift of the Hewlitt-Pack- 
ard Company, and a mass spectrometer ac- 
quired by a $5000 gift from the Johnson's 
Wax Fund, monies from the College’s Sci- 
ence Equipment Replacement Fund, and a 
matching grant of $27,055 from the Col- 


lege Instrumentation Program of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

The gas spectrometer system is “enor- 
mously helpful in both the classroom and 
in research,” says Albert Matlin, assistant 
professor of chemistry. The gas chromato- 
graph separates volatile mixtures into their 
constituent components; each isolated 
compound is then directed into the mass 
spectrometer. The mass spectrometer gen- 
erates structural and molecular-weight in- 
formation, thereby facilitating substance 
identification. 


1969 Oberlin Graduate’s 
Asian Festival Cart Design 
Wins Bandstand Competition 


“Our unanimous choice is an unexpectedly 
happy one,” said Geoffrey Blodgett ’53, 
professor of history, a member of the jury 
of architects and architectural historians 
that deliberated three days before select- 
ing, on May 12, the $5,000 winner of the 
“Great Bandstand Design Competition.” 
The judging was blind, i.e., the entry- 
boards were presented without names to 
the judges. 

The unanimous choice of jury members 
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is the design of Oberlin alumnus and Cana- 
dian architect Julian Smith ’69. 

Smith was graduated magna cum laude 
and Phi Beta Kappa with a degree in reli- 
gion; in his years at Oberlin he also studied 
violin, formed a chamber group, played in 
the Oberlin Orchestra, and was a member 
of Collegium Musicum. In 1976 he earned 
a master’s degree in architecture from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in- 
terning at the Institute for Architecture and 
Urban Studies in New York. 

Now a resident of Almonte, Ontario, 
Smith is chief architect for the restoration 
services of the Canadian Division of Parks 
and a consultant on the rehabilitation of 
historic buildings; he oversees the Cana- 
dian Federal Heritage Building policy. A 
current project is the restoration of the Ca- 
nadian gold-rush town of Dawson City. He 
is married to Elizabeth Boardman '69. 

The jury awarded second prizes to 
James Bradberry of Philadelphia and to 
the New York team of Nan Legate and Eric 
Fiss. Both second-place winners are asso- 
ciated with the Venturi architectural firm. 
Among the six honorable mentions was 
one for senior Robert Weisbord. (See “Stu- 
dent Wins 3 Campus Design Competitions” 
elsewhere in “Tappan Square Note- 
book.”) Although the choice was unani- 
mous, selecting the winning entry was not 
easy for the jurors. 

“The level of presentation... was 
higher than I have seen in any recent ar- 
chitectural design competition,” said the 
competition’s professional advisor, New 
York architect Theodore Liebman. Grover 
Mouton, the New Orleans architect (and 
Tulane University professor) who helped 
organize the competition, noted the “in- 
tense discussion” that characterized the ju- 
ry’s deliberations. Juror Roger Kennedy, 
architectural historian and director of the 
Museum of American History of the 
Smithsonian Institution, agreed: “The jury 
took the bandstand seriously as a unifying 
and harmonizing symbol of Oberlin,” he 
said, “and it rejoiced . . . that a serious sym- 
bol can express itself with wit.” 

Smith’s entry evokes many different as- 
pects of Oberlin, most strikingly its cen- 
tury-long ties with the Far East. (Smith was 
a Shansi fellow in India for two years after 
his graduation from Oberlin.) Thirty feet 
tall, with a broad, overhanging roof (to be 
finished with either wood shingles or clay 
tiles) and stylized wheel shapes flanking 
the steps, Smith’s bandstand resembles a 
pagoda on wheels or an Asian festival cart. 
The pavilion’s railings and siding, however, 
echo 19th-century Victoriana. 

With ground dimensions of 24 by 32 feet, 
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Smith’s creation will accommodate bands 
of between six and 40 members. Its wood 
construction should provide the proper 
resonance for outdoor music, said juror 
Jack Bethards, an organ builder, band con- 
ductor, and band-music collector. “The 
Oberlin bandstand will be a happy sight for 
all seasons,” he said; “it is both functional 
and delightful.” Ellen Johnson, emerita 
professor of art and a member of the jury, 
likened the structure to a piece of sculp- 
ture. 

“The design is “personal and eccentric 
and yet accessible to all,” said juror Laurie 
Olin of the Harvard Graduate School of De- 
sign. “There was no way to predict this in- 
vention, but in retrospect its roots can be 
found in American architectural history.” 

The construction of Smith’s bandstand is 
still a long way off, though a fund has been 
established to finance its construction. 
Louis Sudler, baritone and chairman emer- 
itus of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
represented the John Philip Sousa Founda- 
tion as he made the first contribution to the 
fund at the announcement ceremony May 
12. Smith’s working drawings will allow 
the college to get estimates of construction 
costs. 

The competition was funded through a 
$25,000 National Endowment for the Arts 
grant, matched by donations and in-kind 
contributions to the college. 


McGarry Heads 
Office of Chaplains 


A new ecumenical office, the Office of 
Chaplains, has been established following 
the recommendation of the faculty Reli- 
gious Interests Committee. Parity among 
religious professionals serving the college 
community and a return to the high levels 
of student volunteerism of a decade ago 
are among the chief goals of the reorgani- 
zation. 

Susan McGarry, campus minister during 
the past school year, has been appointed 
Protestant chaplain and coordinator of the 
new Office of Chaplains, which includes 
chaplains Father Dennis Wirks and Rabbi 
Shimon Brand. 

“In order to support rising religious inter- 
est, we are developing a collegial team of 
chaplains which represents the traditions 
from which the majority of students come: 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant,” McGarry 
says. “We will be committed to the support 
of not only our own traditions but all the 
religious traditions found on campus.” 

The volunteer community service pro- 
gram will be reinstated in the office. In ex- 
istence until the 1970s, it was perhaps best 


known for its many student tutors who 
worked with local school children. 

A newly funded outreach program from 
the Office of Chaplains to communities sur- 
rounding Oberlin will offer a series of talks 
on nuclear-arms policy to encourage peo- 
ple to become active in the peace move- 
ment. The talks—by Oberlin faculty, staff, 
and students—represent a “grass-roots ap- 
proach to peace, without necessarily hav- 
ing a political slant,” McGarry says. The 
program is being funded by the Topsfield 
Foundation. 


College Replaces 
Main Computer 


A VAX 8600, described by Oberlin Provost 
Sam C. Carrier as the newest and most 
powerful large computing system in the 
VAX series, manufactured by Digital Equip- 
ment Corporation, has begun to replace 
the College’s Sigma 9 as the main adminis- 
trative computer. 

The College has also purchased a second 
VAX 780 for academic use. Total cost for 
the new computers, including software 
and other related expenses, is about 
$750,000. 

The acquistions, says Carrier, will give 
Oberlin more computing power than most, 
if not all, of the colleges with which Oberlin 
most competes for students. 

The VAX 8600, running in a cluster with 
the two VAX 780s by means of a Star coup- 
ler and a high-performance mass storage 
input-output controller, has access to 2.7 
billion characters of disc storage. The 8600 
alone includes 16 million bytes of main 
memory and a potential for 104 communi- 
cation ports. 


Students Win 
Prestigious Awards 


Several students in the College of Arts and 
Sciences have received national awards 
that will support their continued education. 
All the grants support graduate study, and 
two also support the students’ remaining 
years at Oberlin. Several students in the 
Conservatory have won cash awards in re- 
cent performance competitions. 

Michael B. Walker, a sophomore plan- 
ning to major in economics and govern- 
ment, has been named a 1985 Truman 
scholar by the Harry S. Truman Scholar- 
ship Foundation. He has won “the most 
prestigious undergraduate scholarship 
competition in the nation,” according to 
Ronald Kahn, professor of government 
and chair of the general faculty’s Truman 
scholarship selection committee. The foun- 
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dation seeks the most capable sophomores 
planning a career in government. Scholar- 
ships are funded by a memorial trust fund 
in the U.S. Treasury that was established 
by Congress. 

Walker is interested in urban politics and 
the problems of minorities in the cities. 

Students compete first to be nominated 
by their schools for the Truman scholar- 
ship. Each undergraduate institution is al- 
lowed to nominate two students. 

Oberlin’s other nominee was Allison Hilf, 
who made it to the semi-finalist stage. 
Oberlin students who have won Truman 
scholarships in the past are Prentiss Cox 
‘79, Paul Pierson 81, Wendy Leibowitz ’82, 
Jacqueline Berrien ’83, and Karla Todd ’86. 
Todd this year was awarded a State Farm 
Foundation Fellowship. (See below.) 

Alyson A. Reeves, a fourth-year, double- 
degree candidate majoring in piano and 
mathematics, is one of two students nation- 
ally to be awarded the Beinecke scholar- 
ship for three years of study beginning in 
the fall of 1985. 

The Beinecke Memorial Scholarship 
Program, established by the Sperry and 
Hutchinson Company, makes awards to 
college juniors who have demonstrated 
unusual ability in a field of study that they 
want to pursue in graduate school. Law- 
rence Cave III ’°81 won the scholarship in 
1980. 

Jason M. Mayerfeld ’85 has won a 
Fulbright student grant to study in Colom- 
bia. The first Oberlin student to win a 
Fulbright grant to the American Republics 
area (South America), Mayerfield will take 
courses in the political science department 
of the Universidad de Los Andes, focusing 
on development problems of Colombia, re- 
cent Colombian history, and comparative 
politics. 

Five seniors and recent graduates have 
been awarded fellowships for graduate 
study by the National Science Foundation 
(NSF). They are Audie J. Klotz '85, who 
plans to study international relations; Peter 
Rathjens ’81, economics; Susan Scarrow 
’84, political science; Peter Todd ’85, math- 
ematics; and Jeffrey Winters ’82, political 
science. 

Tamara Leonard ’85 has received a Tho- 
mas J. Watson fellowship for a postgradu- 
ate year of research. She will spend three 
months in each of three countries—the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, and Yugosla- 
via—to gather information for her project, 
which is entitled “Co-determination in La- 
bor/Management Relations.” 

Fellows are selected for their commit- 
ment to a particular field of interest and for 
their potential for leadership within it. 
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Leonard is one of 70 students selected 
from 45 colleges and universities through- 
out the United States to receive the Watson 
fellowship, which supports independent 
study and travel abroad for recent college 
graduates. 

Karla Todd, Oberin senior in economics, 
has been awarded a fellowship from the 
Exceptional Student Fellowship Program 
of the State Farm Companies Foundation. 
Todd, one of 20 award-winners nationally, 
won on the basis of demonstrated leader- 
ship in extracurricular activities, potential 
business administrative capacity, scholar- 
ship, and character. Todd is a previous re- 
cipient of a Truman Fellowship. 

Oberlin musicians—all present or past 
students of Haskell Thomson, professor of 
organ—walked away with first, second, 
and third place in an April competition 
sponsored by the Cleveland chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. Michael 
Kleinschmidt, who is returning as a junior 
this fall, received first prize, performing 
Bach, Widor, and Alain in the guild’s “win- 
ner’s recital” this past May in Shaker 
Heights. In a field of 13, Michael Lehtinen 
’84, now studying at the Eastman School of 
Music, took second place, and Geoffrey 
Wieting ’85 came in third. 

In May first-place winner Kleinschmidt 
competed with 12 other first-place winners 
in the regional competition in Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, where he was runner-up to a 
doctoral candidate from Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

Michael Adcock, a student of Joseph 
Schwartz, professor of piano and piano de- 
partment chairman, and Susan FEllinger, a 
student of Julian Martin, assistant professor 
of piano, were awarded the first prize in 
the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion-sponsored Graves-Bechstein-Baldwin 
Piano Ensemble Competition. 


Student Wins 3 
Campus Design Competitions 


Robert Weisbord, who is a second-semes- 
ter senior this fall, had a banner year in 
1984-85. Weisbord, who is completing an 
independent major in architecture, won 
prizes in three design competitions held on 
campus. 

His design for the Tappan Square band- 
stand won an honorable mention in the 
blind competition (i.e., designers were 
anonymous). The bandstand entry won 
over nearly 100 other submissions from 
around the world. (See bandstand article 
elsewhere in Tappan Square.) | 

Another prize was in the competition for 
a mural for Carr Pool. His winning entry, 


Robert Weisbord stands in front of his land- 
scape design for outside the lower level of 
Mudd Library. 


since executed, is of a large number of sim- 
plified swimmers, reminiscent of both a 
school of fish and rippling waves. 

The third competition was for a land- 
scape design outside the lower level of 
Mudd Library; he shared the prize with 
two other students. 


Economics Department 
Reintroduces Accounting 
Courses 


This fall, Oberlin’s Department of Econom- 
ics will offer courses in elementary and in- 
termediate accounting and in quantitative 
methods for business and economics, sub- 
jects that have not been part of the Oberlin 
curriculum for many years. 

Business courses were abandoned not as 
a result of a policy change but because fac- 
ulty teaching them happened to be re- 
placed by those with other specialties, says 
Alfred MacKay, dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

The courses will be taught by Diran Bo- 
denhorn, newly retired professor and for- 
mer department chair at Cleveland State 
University, who has been appointed visit- 
ing professor of economics at Oberlin. Bo- 
denhorn has also taught at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and at the business schools of the 
University of Chicago and Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He was on the research staff of the 
RAND Corporation and served as associate 
editor of the Journal of Finance. His many 
publications include two textbooks, Mana- 
gerial Economics and Intermediate Price 
Theory. 

“We are delighted to have someone with 
Professor Bodenhorn’s distinguished aca- 
demic credentials,” says Professor Robert 
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Piron, chair of the economics department. 
“We are also pleased to reintroduce busi- 
ness-oriented courses into the economics 
curriculum.” The Bodenhorn appointment 
is supported by funds from two trustees, 
Robert S. Danforth and Jesse Philips. 


Mellon Grants 
Fund Student Research 


Eight student projects were supported by 
the last of a $60,000 grant awarded to the 
college in 1979 by the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation. Awards to students ranged 
from $150 to $1500 per project. David 
Egloff, professor of biology, is the author of 
the 1979 grant proposal and administrator 
of the grant, which twice yearly has 
awarded funds for student research. 

With their awards, Melissa Belman ’85 
and senior Karla Todd ’86 are to study New 
York’s experience with mandatory depos- 
its on containers; incoming senior Barton 
Blum, the ethics and economics of solid- 
waste management; Alan Durning ’85, en- 


vironmental ethics and conceptions of the 
self; Alison Jones ’85, women and build- 
ings; Ruth Anne Keister '85, Maine lob- 
sters; incoming senior Sarah Shafer, acid 
deposition; incoming sophomore Robin 
Sherman, the wind-powered farm; and in- 
coming senior John Swinton, control of 
water pollution. 

A new $60,000 challenge grant from the 
Mellon Foundation will support multi-disci- 
plinary environmental and natural-science 
research by students for the next 12 years 
beginning in the fall. The successful re- 
newal grant application was written by 
Harlan Wilson, associate professor of gov- 
ernment. 


Upward Bound 


The U.S. Department of Education has 
granted $153,607 to Oberlin’s ninth annual 
Upward Bound program, 4.5 percent more 
than it granted the program in 1984. The 
extra money was used to increase from 35 
to 52 the number of participants in the six- 


This Brunswick recording in its original jacket is one of over 700 7&-r.p.m. discs in the Paul A. 
Rochford collection of vintage jazz recordings donated to the conservatory library. 
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week summer residential program. 

The Lorain County (Ohio) high school 
students are selected for the Upward 
Bound program on the basis of their poten- 
tial to succeed in a four-year college or uni- 
versity. The six weeks of summer study are 
followed by an academic year of Saturday 
classes on Oberlin’s campus. Since the 
Oberlin program began in 1977, 350 stu- 
dents have participated. 


Student Attends 
Star Wars Conference 


Jacob Heilbrunn ’87, chair of Oberlin Col- 
lege Republicans, was invited by former 
presidential adviser Robert Jastrow to at- 
tend a May conference on the strategic de- 
fense initiative (popularly called “Star 
Wars’) at the George C. Marshall Institute 
in New York. Jastrow, now professor of 
physics at Dartmouth College, was Presi- 
dent Carter's science adviser. Heilbrunn 
was one of about 25 students at the confer- 
ence. 


Rare Jazz Recordings 


Given to Conservatory 


Over 700 78r.p.m. discs in the Paul A. 
Rochford collection of recordings were do- 
nated recently to the conservatory of mu- 
sic library by his wife, Mrs. Paul Rochford 
of Hiram, Ohio. 

Rochford died recently and had been 
professor of art at Hiram College for over 
30 years. An amateur jazz musician and 
inveterate record collector, he had 
amassed his collection of rare jazz per- 
formances over several decades. The re- 
cordings date from the early 1920s 
through the 1940s and are on a variety of 
labels, including many less-familiar lines. 
The collection also contains a few 12-inch 
radio-transcription discs. 

The Rochford coilection joins Oberlin’s 
large collection of 78-r.p.m. classical re- 
cordings, which comprises some 10,000 
discs and includes many rarities. Accord- 
ing to John E. Druesedow, director of the 
conservatory library, the Rochford collec- 
tion “fills a gap in our holdings and pro- 
vides the basis for the library’s future 
growth in this vital area of American musi- 
cal history.” 


Oberlin’s New Biography 

A new French biography of Oberlin’s 
eponym has been published. Jean-Frederic 
Oberlin le Pasteur “Catholique-Evangelt- 
que” , is published by Editions Albatros in 
Paris. A copy of the new book was given to 
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the Oberlin library by the author, Francois 
Goursolas, via Edith Kurtz, wife of the late 
John Kurtz. Professor of German between 
1932 and 1973, Mr. Kurtz was the author of 
the first complete English biography of the 
Alsatian pastor for whom Oberlin College 
is named. Both works are now in the li- 
brary’s special collections. 


Artie Shaw, 200 Clarinetists 
Come to Campus 


Legendary jazz clarinetist and big-band 
leader Artie Shaw spoke informally about 
his life and career when he appeared at the 
1985 International Clarinet Society Confer- 
ence, held at Oberlin in July. The confer- 
ence, held in other years in such places as 


Paris and London, featured five public con- 
certs and nine world premieres, as well as 
master classes and workshops. The 200 
clarinetists stood in a large circle in the 
South Quad to performed Conrad Cum- 
ming’s “Black Box,” which he wrote for the 
conference. Cummings is assistant profes- 
sor of music theory and technology. The 
conference co-director was Lawrence Mc- 
Donald, professor of clarinet. 


169 Years of Service from 
2 Retiring Faculty Members 


Paul B. Arnold, Eva and John Young- 
Hunter Professor of Studio Art, has retired 
after 44 years at Oberlin. Even with army 
service during World War II, he had the 
longest continuous tenure of any current 
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Two hundred clarinetists formed a circle behind South Hall to perform “Black Box,” a piece written 
by Assistant Professor Conrad Cummings and led by Professor Lawrence McDonaid during the 


1985 International Clarinet Society Conference. 
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Bandleader Artie Shaw spoke on Oberlin’s 
campus this summer as part of the 1985 Inter- 
national Clarinet Society Conference. Shaw's 
talk followed a screening of a documentary 
film on his career. 
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Spoonbills, a 1983 Japanese-technique color woodcut by Paul Arnold, is one of the prints displayed 
at the Allen Memorial Art Museum on the occasion of Arnold's retirement. 


faculty member. Arnold was art depart- 
ment chair at different times and for one 
year was director of the East Asian Studies 
program. He also was a member of the 
board of the Oberlin Shansi Memorial As- 
sociation. (He was born in Shanxi Prov- 
ince, China.) 

Arnold's works are in the collections of 
many museums in addition to the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, including the Balti- 
more, Cleveland, and Seattle museums 
and the Library of Congress. His retire- 
ment was marked by a retrospective of his 
drawings, etchings, and woodcuts at the 
Allen Museum last spring. 

Arnold graduated from Oberlin in 1940 
(M.A. 1941); other family members who 
are Oberlin graduates are his wife Sarah 
Ann (Clagett) ’41 and two of his four chil- 
dren, Judy ‘69 and Tacie Hampton ’76. 

Ruth Brunner, associate professor of 
physical education since 1965, retired De- 
cember 30, 1984. Her main interest was in 
physical education, the study of human 
movement, as distinguished from athletics. 
She was chair of the women’s physical edu- 
cation department between 1965 and 
1970, when the women’s and men’s de- 
partments merged. She was acting chair of 
the department in 1975. Brunner was the 
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women’s basketball coach between 1973 
and 1984. 

In 1969 Brunner became faculty resident 
at Burton Hall and went on to hold similar 
residencies at Fairchild, Noah, and 
Baldwin residence halls. 

Her daughter, Ann, one of her four chil- 
dren, graduated from Oberlin in 1972. 

Samuel Goldberg, who began teaching 
mathematics at Oberlin in 1953, was de- 
partment chair from 1977 to 1981, as well 
as acting chair in 1973. He has taken early 
retirement to become program officer of 
the liberal arts program of the Alfred P 
Sloan Foundation. He will administer the 
on-going program and eventually initiate a 
smaller program in applied mathematics. 

Goldberg’s professional interests are 
probability and the relation of mathemat- 
ics to social sciences. In 1982 he helped ini- 
tiate and write the College’s successful ap- 
plication to the Sloan Foundation for a 
$250,000 grant designed to encourage the 
teaching of quantitative reasoning and 
technology throughout the undergraduate 
curriculum, especially to non-scientists. 

He was active in College governance, 
frequently serving on special councils and 
committees. Most recently Goldberg was a 
member of the trustee budget and finance 


committee and the General Faculty plan- 
ning committee. 

Goldberg was instrumental in the acqui- 
sition of Oberlin’s first computer, an IBM 
1620, in 1964. 

Warren Walker, professor of biology, has 
retired after serving Oberlin in various ca- 
pacities for almost 40 years. He was chair 
of the biology department between 1967 
and 1974 and acting provost in 1974-75. 
When he took the position of acting pro- 
vost, the College was operating in the red; 
he arranged for a retrenchment program 
that put the College in the black within 
three years. 

Raised in the Peruvian Andes, Walker’s 
main interest has been in comparative 
anatomy, specializing in muscles and how 
they are used in locomotion. (He has spent 
years studying how turtles walk.) Having 
already written seven textbooks, he is 
presently finishing a new comparative 
anatomy textbook. 

One of his four children, Carol Walker 
Camargo, is currently a student at Oberlin. 

Joseph Wood has retired as professor of 
composition and music theory, having 
taught at Oberlin since 1950. A number of 
his former students have had successful ca- 
reers aS composers. 

Wood came to Oberlin and teaching 
from a New York career in composing, 
conducting, and arranging. He continued 
composing throughout his teaching career. 
His works have been performed at, among 
other places, Carnegie Hall, Town Hall, 
and Lincoln Center. He has been com- 
poser-in-residence at the Huntington Hart- 
ford Foundation and has had many resi- 
dences at the MacDowell Colony. 

Wood's daughter, Lorna, is currently an 
Oberlin student. 


Faculty and Staff Notes 


Daniel Asia, assistant professor of wind 
ensemble and contemporary music, this 
past winter conducted two performances 
in the Great Hall at Cooper Union, New 
York City, of the ensemble Musical Ele- 
ments, of which he is codirector. Andrew 
Porter, writing in the New Yorker of March 
18, said the directors “regularly devise co- 
herent, attractive, and satisfying pro- 
grams’ and praised the performance he at- 
tended that was conducted by Asia. In 
January Plum-DS II, Asia’s composition for 
prerecorded and live flute, had its New 
York premiere with Musical Elements. 

This past spring in Seattle Asia con- 
ducted the Northwest Chamber Orchestra 
in the West Coast premier of his song cycle 
Ossabaw Island Dream. 
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Biology professor David Benzing has 
received a $45,000 grant and a companion 
$70,000 grant from the National Park Ser- 
vice to conduct research using epiphytic 
bromeliads as indicators of air quality in 
and around Everglades and Biscayne na- 
tional parks and the Big Cypress National 
Preserve in Florida. 

The National Park Service, which over- 
sees these wild areas, wants to evalute the 
impact of the Florida Power and Light 
Company's generating station located at 
Turkey Point in Dade County, Florida. Re- 
cently part of an expedition to South 
America, Benzing appears in the May 1985 
issue of The Smithsonian and was quoted 
in the July 1985 issue of Science 85. 

Of Stephen Clapp’s New York debut in 
the Carnegie Recital Hall in April, the New 
York Times reported, “Mr. Clapp . . . plays 
sweetly and songfully, with innate 
taste. ... He produces a dark, affecting 
tone from his instrument.” The reviewer 
also noted that he was “ably accompanied” 
by Frances Walker, professor of piano- 
forte. Clapp is professor of violin and acting 
dean of the conservatory during David 
Boe’s absence. The two played music by 


Debussy, Schubert, and Oberlin alumnus 
William Grant Still. 

Henry Duckham, director of external 
affairs for the Conservatory, and Michael 
Manderen, associate director of admis- 
sions and lecturer in lute, traveled to West 
Virginia in March for a concert sponsored 
by the Charleston Chamber Music Society 
and Sunrise museums. Manderen was lute 
soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra in 
three performances of Bach’s St. John Pas- 
sion in January. In March he played guitar 
with the orchestra in three performances 
of Mahler’s Seventh Symphony. 

Under the direction of Wendell Logan, 
professor of Afro-American music, the 
Oberlin Jazz Ensemble traveled to Brazil 
for a nine-city concert tour in June. The 
tour was sponsored by the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. The ensemble comprises 
seven students, Logan, and teacher of jazz 
ensembles Kenneth Davis. 

Carol Lasser, assistant professor of his- 
tory, spoke at a Harvard University confer- 
ence, “Individual Choices/Generational 
Themes: Viewing Women’s History 
Through Biography.” She discussed early 
feminists Lucy Stone and Antoinette 


Members from Oberlin’s Experimental College (EXCO) course in horse vaulting pertormed feats in 
Wilder Bowl during the 15th annual Mayfair celebration held May 1 Gs to UscG a arrival of 
spring. This year Mayfair featured concerts by the Scottish folk group Silly Wizard ane i or e 
virtuoso Peter “Madcat” Ruth, performances by the Martin and Loon Juggling Revue and the 
Oberlin Folk Dancers, breakfast madrigals by the Tower Singers, and numerous other cuenis. On 
May 4 Wilder Bowl teemed with hundreds of people from the ( ollege and pet ULY ; he ame fo 
dunk their favorite professor into a pool of water or buy used rec ‘ords, clothes, pe pate ri fale 
jewelry, and food from over 80 booths lined up around the bowl ial s ; ee t informa- 
Consortium or one of the many bands playing throughout the day, ee rs CC ‘a cteingon tein 

tional booths set up by the political, environmental, and religious organizations. 


SS 
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Brown, both members of Oberlin’s Class of 
1847. Together with Marlene Merill, Lasser 
is author of Soul Mates: The Oberlin Corre- 
spondence of Lucy Stone and Antoinette 
Brown, 1846-1850. 

Kenneth Moore, professor of bassoon 
and conductor of ensembles, spent the last 
week in June at the Sewanee Summer Mu- 
sic Center, a camp for high-school and col- 
lege students under the aegis of the Univer- 
sity of the South. He conducted the student 
and faculty orchestras in performances for 
the Sewanee Music Festival. He has partici- 
pated in the festival several times before. 

Leonard Podis, writing specialist and 
associate professor of English, has recently 
led two Oberlin faculty workshops on 
teaching writing. With his wife, Joanne Po- 
dis, who coauthored with him the textbook 
Writing: Invention, Form and Style, he has 
led two similar workshops for the Lorain 
County (Ohio) Community College. 

Bruce Robertson, instructor in art, 
spoke in April on “Paul Sandby and Wind- 
sor Great Park” in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, in conjunction with the opening of the 
first scholarly exhibition of the work of the 
18th-century artist sometimes called the fa- 
ther of British watercolor. The exhibition 
was at the Yale Center for British Art. 

Associate Dean William Scott, associ- 
ate professor of black studies, spoke in 
April on “New Vistas for Anti-Apartheid 
Activism” at the eighth annual black stud- 
ies conference at Olive Harvey Commu- 
nity College, Chicago. 

S. Frederick Starr, president of 
Oberlin College, was awarded the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of letters at the sum- 
mer commencement excercises of the 
Middlebury College Language School Au- 
gust 9, when he also gave the commence- 
ment address. The degree honors Starr as 
a scholar, teacher, and administrator. In 
June Starr delivered the keynote address 
at the Chatauqua Conference on United 
States-Soviet Relations, entitled “Public Val- 
ues and Popular Culture in the Soviet 
Union.” The conference was an academic, 
political, and cultural exchange between 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. and received the 
endorsement and participation of the So- 
viet government, which sent a five-mem- 
ber delegation. During the conference So- 
viet poet Yervgeni Yevtushenko gave a 
reading, and Starr's Louisiana Repertory 
Jazz Ensemble (LRJE) performed. 

Also this past summer the LRJE toured 
the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. They per- 
formed as guests of the Polish Jazz Federa- 
tion and the U.S. ambassadors to Poland 
and the Soviet Union. The LRJE performed 
at the U.S. Embassy on the Fourth of July. 
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CLASS NOTES 


Graduate School of Theology 


Louis DeGrazia ‘58 A.M. was promoted from 
associate to professor of religion at Nebraska 
Wesleyan U....John Eversole °51 S.T.M. 
and Edna May McDowell were married April 15. 
They live in Grand Rapids, Mich. . . . George 
Duncan Hinkson 736 AM. has retired from 
medical practice. . . . Major J. Jones '50S.T.M. 
retired as president-dean of Gammon Theolog- 
ical Seminary June 30. . . . Allen H. Gates ‘17 
B.D. was 94 years old Jan. 17. He is living with 
his daughter Elizabeth Clegg in Lombard, Ill. 
... After 23 years Elliott J. Mason, Sr., °44 
B.D. retired from the pastorate at Trinity Bap- 
tist Church in Los Angeles to begin a new min- 
istry, World Renewal Ministnes. He plans to 
conduct a variety of seminars and seminar- 
tours, training and sharing with ministers and 
laymen. .. . Eugene Morgan 748 B.D. and his 
wife Guernia are the recipients of the Akron- 
area YMCA’s Distinguished Service to Youth 
award and Adult Volunteer of the Year award, 
respectively. Pastor of Wesley Temple AME 
Zion Church, he was cited for his membership 
in the Akron Urban League, Fair Housing Con- 
tact Service, and YMCA Camp Y Noah devel- 
opment committee and for being co-chairman 
of the levy committee of the Akron school 
board. She was honored as a member of the 
advisory board of the YMCA’s Phoenix pro- 
gram for troubled youth. . . . The Rev. George 
A. Parsons, Jr., 49 B.D., 50 S.T.M. gave the 
baccalaureate address, “Spiritual Liberalism,” 
in Finney Chapel May 26. He recently retired as 
senior minister of Garfield Memorial Methodist 
Church, Pepper Pike, Ohio, and is consultant to 
the International Coll. of Surgeons. A former 
disc jockey, he presents “Slice of Life” radio 
meditations twice daily on Cleveland’s WDOK- 
FM. He also initiated the Methodist Church 
syndicated program “The Word and Music” 
and has produced several religious television 
series. The author of the recently published 
book Open Your Eyes, as well as several adven- 
ture books for children, he contributes articles 
to religious periodicals. ... David T. Shan- 
non °58 B.D., S.T.M. is vice president for aca- 
demic services/academic dean of the Inter- 
denominational Theological Center in Atlanta, 
Ga. He was formerly president of Virginia Union 
U., where he received the B.A. and B.D. degrees. 
... Perry Thomas ’54 B.D., senior pastor of 
the First United Methodist Church of Ypsilanti, 
Mich., has completed a sculpture commission 
for the creation of altar ware for the First UMC 
in St. Clair, Mich. The project included a sus- 
pended central cross, candlesticks, and a pro- 
cessional cross. This past February he inaugu- 
rated the Theologian-in-Residence program of 


the First UMC in Boulder, Colo. His presenta- 
tions were on “Worship and the Visual Arts.” 
Thomas completed the D.Min. degree in 1982 
at San Francisco Thelogical Seminary. His dis 
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sertation topic was “Use of Art in Worship in 
Multi-Use Spaces.” .. . Richard R. Thomas, 
Jr., 55 B.D. has been appointed pastor of the 
Bristol (Vt. ) Federated Church. 


Kindergarten Training School 


Anna Smelker Altman '24 is organist in the 
Baptist church in Bellwood, Pa., where she 
taught first grade for 41 years. She is 81 years 
old. 


1910 

O. Mark Richards celebrated his 97th birth- 
day March 29. Gertrude (Hocking ), k, will be 
99 years old Sept. 16. On Aug. 16 the couple 
celebrated their 72nd wedding anniversary. 
They live in the Health Care Center of Frasier 
Meadows Manor in Boulder, Colo. 


1917 


In May Revella Hughes received the honorary 
D.M. degree from Marshall U., in Huntington, 
W.Va., her hometown. The award recognized 
her work as a singer, music teacher, composer, 
music organizer, and director. She performed 
with legends such as Eubie Blake, Duke Elling- 
ton, and Cab Calloway. In 1923 she became the 
first woman choral director for the musical 
comedy Shuffle Along and played a leading 
role in George White’s Broadway production of 
Runnin’ Wild. She later returned to Huntington 
to care for her mother, who was ill. There she 
was supervisor of music for the city’s black 
schools and organized the first Douglass High 
Sch. Band. She was also the director of piano 
and violin departments at State Coll. She re- 
turned to entertainment in the 1940s and offi- 
cially retired in 1955. In 1980 she once again 
began giving musical performances as a jazz 
organist by taking classical pieces, exaggerat- 
ing the rhythm and enhancing the chord ar- 
rangements to create what she calls Revella 
Hughes’ swing organ. 


1920 

Herbert P. Lansdale, Jr., former general 
secretary of the National Council of the YMCAs 
of the U.S., has been inducted into the newly- 
created YMCA Hall of Fame at Springfield Coll. 


1923 

Helen Bauer Welton is living with her daugh- 
ter Sue at 4500 Johnson Ave., Western Springs, 
IL 60588. . . . Dorothy Beard Newberg lives at 
2306 N. Bond St., Saginaw, MI 48602. . . Caro- 
lyn Kahnheimer has anew address: 7825 Flint 
Rd., Worthington, OH 43085. 


1924 


The new address for Helen Solberg Smith is 
404 W. Boston Ave., Indianola, IA 50125. 


1929 


Thelma Keyser has a new phone number: 


(219) 269-5060. . . . Harwood and Nellie Skin- 
ner celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary 
at an open house March 24 in Chardon, Ohio. 
Their son William ’58 hosted the event. 


1930 

In February Joe Gaul and Kathryn (Hedges 
28k) celebrated their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary. They have two daughters, six grandchild- 
ren, and a great-granddaughter. . . . At Ober- 
lin’s commencement in May Bernard Glad- 
ieux received the LL.D. degree in recognition 
of his years of public service and for his leader- 
ship in the development of the National Acad- 
emy of Public Administration. ... Willa B. 
Player, A.M., was the keynote speaker in Akron 
for a program that opened the Smithsonian 
Institution traveling exhibit called “Black 
Women: Achievements Against the Odds.” Re- 
tired president of Bennett College in Greens- 
boro, N.C., she was the first black woman pres- 
ident of a four-year college in the U.S. She also 
served as director of the Division of College 
Support in the U.S. Office of Education. This 
past fall she was inducted into the Ohio Hall of 
Fame and into the Ohio United Methodist 
Women’s Hall of Fame in Apnil. . . . Ruth Rey- 
nolds Graff lives at 914 Covered Bridge Rd., 
Twining Village, Holland, PA 18966. 


1932 

Lillian Denman Harper has a new address: 
8221 Fields Ertel Rd., Cincinnati, OH 45249. . . . 
John Toms still has a few private pupils, 
teaches aclass at Tulsa Junior Coll., is a classi- 
cal music critic for The Tulsa Tribune, does 
some free-lance writing, and runs a “Brown 
Bag” series of recitals for the Tulsa Performing 
Arts Center. Someday he plans to retire. 


1933 


In 1984 Margaret Ayrault had two major 
operations, only two months apart, the first 
being open-heart surgery. Her health is as good 
this year as it was difficult last. She now chairs 
the library committee in Arcadia. Address: 1434 
Punahou, Apt. 729, Honolulu, HI 96822... . 
Warren County Community Coll. Commission 
has appointed Allen Bonnell to develop 
program-approval documents for an associate 
in arts degree in liberal arts. These documents 
describe the objectives, enrollment projections, 
curriculum, and other pertinent information 
regarding degrees sought by the commission. 
Bonnell is president emeritus of Community 
Coll. of Philadelphia and a higher education 
consultant. . . . Lillian Lefkofsky Freundlich 
gave two master classes at the North Carolina 
School of the Arts in Winston-Salem in Apmil 
and in June for the New Orleans Institute for 
the Performing Arts. 


The City of Los Angeles Human Relations 
Commission honored Russell Brown for his 
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years of outstanding service as a volunteer 
teacher at South Gate (Calif.) Junior High Sch. 
He recently retired as controller at National 
Technology Corp. in Santa Ana. . . . MarionC. 
Beckwith retired from teaching at U. New 
Hampshire, where she is now a tnustee. She 
lives in Durham Point, N.H., but winters in Flor- 
ida. . . . Dorothy Reavy Shibley has moved to 
143 E. College, Apt. 212, Oberlin. . . . This past 
January Esther Schmidt received her 10,000- 
hour patch from the hospital in Willoughby 
Hills, Ohio, for her volunteer work. 


1936 

The Department of History and the Graduate 
Sch. of U. Washington, Seattle, sponsored a 
symposium on modern French history on May 
10-11 in honor of David H. Pinkney ’80hon., 
on the occasion of his retirement from active 
teaching. At the final dinner the Department of 
History announced the establishment of the 
David and Helen Pinkney Fellowship in Modern 
European History. Pinkney is the author of sev- 
eral books on French history, former editor of 
French Historical Studies, and past president of 
the Society for French Historical Studies and 
the American Historical Assn... . Bill Rine- 
hart holds the Gold Card of Life Membership 
for having attained the highest player rank (Life 
Master) recognized by the American Contract 
Bridge League. His ranking is awarded only to 
players who prove bridge expertise by winning 
300 master points in bridge contests, with at 
least 50 points awarded in relation to place of 
finish among the leaders, and to the size and 
caliber of acompetition. Bill says that the chal- 
lenge of this achievement has saved him froma 
dispirited ennui in his retirement. 


1937 

Lloyd Beck is retired and resides in Appleton, 
Wis... . Anna V. Brown received the L.H.D. 
degree at Oberlin’s 1985 commencement cere- 
mony in recognition of her many contributions 
to improving the life of the elderly. Director of 
the Cleveland Department of Aging, the first 
black president of the National Council on 
Aging, and head of the Cleveland Mayor’s 
Commission on Aging through the administra- 
tions of three Cleveland mayors, she has 
focused on the needs of low-income and 
minority elderly. In 1983 she was named one of 
Cleveland’s 100 most influential women by 
Cleveland Magazine. 


1938 

Upon Vilem Sokol’s silver anniversary with 
the Seattle Youth Symphony the Seattle Times 
and Seattle Post-Intelligencer ran a feature arti- 
cle on him, and the Greater Seattle Community 
and Youth Orchestra honored him with music 
and personal tributes given at a Seattle gath- 
ering. 


1939 
Dave Burgess is acting director of the Metro- 
politan Ecumenical Ministry in Newark. 


1940 . 
Since Stan Scott retired from teaching and the 
real-estate business, he has been a part-time 
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student at California State U. at Long Beach. On . 


April Fool’s day Stan and his former room- 
mates Ed Williams and Michijiro Hirose ’39 
reunited in Buena Park, Calif. Ed is a full-time 
aircraft engineer with Northrup and Jiro has 
retired from Onoda Cement in Japan but con- 
tinues as a consulting advisor to an Australian 
firm that markets in Japan. ... John Upde- 
graff’s new address is 1071 S. Edgewood Ave. 
#297, Jacksonville, FL 32205. 


1941 


Sue Doyle Perry and her husband Col. Robert 
M. Perry reside at Air Force Village in San Anto- 
nio, Tex. . . . Betty McMullen Page’s husband, 
Stephen S. Page, died April 23, 1983, of a heart 
attack. A graduate of U. Michigan’s Sch. of 
Architecture and the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art’s Graduate Sch., he had practiced architec- 
ture in the Detroit area for 36 years, designing 


the Meadowbrook Pavillion and the Ford Aud- 
itorium, the Miller Auditorium in Kalamazoo, 
and many schools, churches, and other institu- 
tions. . . . Calvin Schwartz has anew address: 
32 Iron Gate, Metuchen, NJ 08840. . . . Profes- 
sor Emeritus Wilbur Thomas retired from the 
U. Wisconsin faculty in 1983 and now chairs the 
United Methodist Church Administrative Board 
and the Madison Metropolitan Sch. District 
Superintendent’s Human Relations Advisory 
Council. He is amember and volunteer in many 
other civic organizations. . . . Recent publica- 
tions from Dik Vrooman include the articles 
“Environmental Color,” “Secrets of Ancient 
Design . . . For Tomorrow?” “Architecture: 
Perspective, Shadows, and Reflections,” and 
“Blay on Worbs.” ... For the past 40 years 
Chauncey Waldron has worked in the science 
education field in environmental education 
programs, as director of education at Boston’s 


Fellowships 
for Oberlin Grads 


If you had top grades at Oberlin and you can show considerable 
strength in other areas as well, you are invited to apply for any of 


the following fellowships. 


Maximum Application 
Age Due 

Rhodes 2 years at Oxford 

University 23 October 4 
Marshall 2 years in Britain 25 October 4 
Luce 1 year in East Asia 28 November 1 
NYU- 2 years at NYU graduated December 1 
Business within 
Administration 5 yrs. 
Fulbright* 1 year in most countries — none October 31 


For applications and information on specific requirements of these 


and other fellowships, write to: 


Julie S. Rea 


Office of Career Development and Placement 


Oberlin College 


Oberlin, OH 44074 


or telephone: (216) 775-8140 


*NOTE: Fulbright applications are processed through the institution in which you are 
presently enrolled. If you are not presently enrolled, apply directly to the Institute of 
International Education as a candidate-at-large. Direct inquiries to: Division of Study 
Abroad Program, Institute of International Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, 


New York, NY 10017. 
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Museum of Science, and as an elementary- 
through high-school-level teacher. Having re- 
cently retired, he is now involved with projects 
at home. 


1942 
Professor Emeritus John A. Christie and his 
wife Elizabeth reside in Putney, Vt. 


1943 

Concord High School’s Richard Blanchard 
was named New Hampshire’s Teacher of the 
Year for 1985 and is the state’s candidate for 
National Teacher of the Year. . . . Elizabeth 
Buell Johnson and her husband Donald have 
moved into Wesley Village United Methodist 
Church Retirement Center in Macomb, III. With 
less cooking, housecleaning, and laundry, they 
have more time for their hobbies of square- 
dancing, bicycling, swimming, birding, and 
walking. Address: 1200 E. Grant St., Apt. 200, 
Macomb, IL 61455-3499. ... This past June 
marked the fourth year of retirement from the 
music faculty at Fisk U. for Anne Gamble 
Kennedy. ... Luther Gulick, Jr., plans to 
retire from SUNY, Potsdam, in August 1985. . . . 
Carolyn Harrison Huntley and her husband 
Joe have moved to Ashland, Va., near their 
daughter Susan Donavant, who is alumni direc- 
tor at Randolph-Macon Coll. Joe retired from 
the active parish ministry Dec. 31, 1984.... 
Senior vice president for chemistry for the 
Merck Sharp & Dohme Research Laboratories, 
Ralph Hirschmann, became only the sixth 
scientist in more than 50 years to be honored 
as.Romanes Lecturer by the U. of Edinburgh 
Dept. of Chemistry in Scotland. His lecture was 
entitled “The Design and Synthesis of Orally 
Active, Long-Acting Analogs of Somatostatin: A 
New Approach to Conformational Analysis and 
the Treatment of Diabetes.” . . . Arlene Pow- 
ers Davis has retired after 22 years of public- 
school music-teaching. Her husband Sam is in 
his 27th year on the library staff of Thomas 
Jefferson U., in Philadelphia, where he is in 
charge of rare books and special collections 
and is the assistant archivist. Recently the 
Davises won an all-expense-paid trip to Cleve- 
land in a contest called “Weekend with the 
Cleveland Orchestra.” . . . Helen Tappan and 
her husband Tom journeyed all over Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland in May 1984. They 
both work part time: he as a charter pilot and 
she as an R.N. at the Connecticut Hospice in 
Branford. . . .Guy C. Throner, manager of the 
Ordnance Systems and Technology Section of 
the Battelle Columbus Laboratories, was a- 
warded the Simon Silver Medal for technical 
excellence in the field of weapons system 
research and development at the American 
Defense Preparedness Association’s 67th an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D.C., April 18. 


1944 

Fred E. Croxton, director of the Automated 
Systems Office of the Library of Congress, 
retired Jan. 3 after 25 years of government ser- 


vice. .. . Bill Hamilton took early retirement 
as professor at Portland State U. This fall he 
will be visiting scholar in residence at Syracuse 
U. and will move to Sarasota, Fla., in the spring. 
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Scholars’ Press has published his most recent 
book, Melville and the Gods. . . . Ruth Taylor 
Deery’s books Earthquakes and Volcanoes and 
Tornadoes and Hurricanes have been pub- 
lished by Good Apple Publishers. Both are 
activity books for use by teachers of ele- 
mentary-school children. ... Although Bob 
Zunzer retired five years ago he is now the 
administrative controller for Tetra Tech Inter- 
national, a small company based in Arlington, 
Va. For the past 2’ years he has been in the 
Sultanate of Oman, where his company has 
been involved in providing engineering, con- 
sultant, and management services to the gov- 
ernment in the fields of general area develop- 
ment (electricity, roads, agriculture, town plan- 
ning, etc.), development of water resources, 
and advisory services to the government min- 
istry dealing with oil and minerals. 


1945 

Priscilla Davies Higgins has a new address: 
329 Park Ave., River Forest, IL 60305... . At 
Oberlin’s 152nd commencement, Janet Tay- 
lor Spence received the honorary Sc.D. degree 
in recognition of her pioneering work on the 
psychology of gender. Working with Robert 
Helmreich, Spence studied the attitudes of 
men and women toward a female student 
being interviewed for a job who demonstrated 
varying degrees of competence and a gender- 
related pattern of interests. Spence and Helm- 
reich found that both men and women pre- 
ferred women who appeared competent. The 
study culminated in the publication of her 
book, Masculinity and Femininity: The Psycho- 
logical Dimensions, Correlates, and Antece- 
dents. Spence is the Ashbel Smith Professor of 
Psychology and Educational Psychology at U. 
Texas at Austin. 


1946 


Lucile Gammon Sutterer retired in June 1984 
after 30 years of high-school teaching and 
choral directing. She was recently appointed 
chair of the Virginia Retired Music Educators. 
Her husband Archie is plant superintendent of 
Truss Engineering in Newport News, Va. 
Daughters Christine, Karen, and Kaye all live in 
the area. Christine is a junior-high-school 
mathematics teacher in Hampton, Va. Karen is 
a horn instructor at Towson State U. and a 
free-lance musician in Washington, D.C. Kaye is 
assistant director of the Washington Center for 
Learning Alternatives. The Sutterers reside in 
Hampton, Va... . On June 4 Virginia Norden 
Bilkert retired from her position as assistant 
librarian at the Hoover High School in North 
Canton, Ohio. ... Having recently earned a 
master’s degree from Wesleyan U. in move- 
ment studies, Frances Skinner Dittes is nowa 
movement therapist, primarily with Alzheimer’s 
patients, at Arden House, a large nursing home 
near her home in Hamden, Conn. 


1947 


Hope Beach Duprey’s mother, Gladys Atwater, 
died March 13, 1985, in Oriskany, N.Y. Mrs. 
Atwater was on the staff of the Allen Hospital 
and Browning House 1942-47. Hope and her 
husband Leon plan to retire from their jobs and 


do some traveling in their new 29’ Wilderness 
camper. Leon has been working at Sterling 
Weathrop Research Institute and Hope as 
director of a local Rensselaer County Food 
Pantry. Their older daughter Elizabeth lives in 
an independent living project of Unity House in 
Troy, N.Y., where she paints and sculpts. . . . 
During the past year Thalia Cheronis Selz’s 
fiction and non-fiction have appeared in Story 
Quarterly 19, The Missouri Review, The Great 
Lakes Review, Passages North, and O. Henry 
Festival Stories 1985. ...Gertrude “Sue” 
Phillips Albert “retired” from her church job in 
1979 but continues as volunteer church school 
teacher, Presbytery Christian Education Com- 
mittee member, and director of the Presbytery 
Media Resource Center, which she was instru- 
mental in founding. Her husband AI retired in 
June after 29 years as an art teacher and now 
devotes full attention to his own art stu- 
dio/gallery. 


1948 


Joan Feynman has joined the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in Pasadena, where she is doing 
space research. Her son, Matt Hirshberg ’80, is 
in graduate school in political theory at Hebrew 
U. in Jerusalem. . . . Dorothy Schrum Hores is 
director of planning, evaluation, and commun- 
ication services for the St. Vrain Valley School 
(Longmont, Colo.) district. 


1949 


William Cossler has been appointed tech- 
nology-transfer agent of the newly created 
office of technology at Youngstown State U. 
Before assuming this new post he was asso- 
ciated for 35 years with YMB Corp. of Young- 
stown and its predecessor companies in var- 
ious managerial positions, the past 20 years as 
vice president. . .. May Hanning Dudley con- 
tinues as director of music at St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church in Salem, Oreg. Husband Wink 43 
retired from private practice of internal medi- 
cine in December. . . . Hazel “Marty” Martin 
Sharp is vice president of administration at 
ECP, Inc., Oak Brook, Ill... . Sewell Weech, 
Jr., has been promoted to vice president of life 
training for the American Life Insurance Co. in 
Wilmington, Del. 


1950 

Robert Bair and his wife, Martha Campbell 
Bair 51, are living in California, where Robert is 
resident services assistant at the San Joaquin 
Gardens and Martha coordinates the cancer 
program at Valley Medical Center. . . . At Carle- 
ton Coll. in Northfield, Minn., chemistry profes- 
sor William Child has been named associate 
dean. ... Back from a summertime tour of 
Greece are John K. Crew and his wife, Janie. 
... Gordon R. Gibson writes that, having 
retired from 33 “very satisfactory” years teach- 
ing at State U. of New York, he is building a 
“sportsplane” and an A-frame in Maine. He 
plans a “one-year tour of U.S. in RV, following 
the sun. British Isles canal trip next year.” 
.. . From Mary Owen Rosenthal, who is teach- 
ing part-time in the Western Michigan U. art 
department: “I received the M.F.A. degree in 
printmaking in 1983. | have recently had work 
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included in the Miami International and Brad- 
ley National print exhibitions, and I had a one- 
person show at the Krasl Art Center in St. 
Joseph, Mich., last July.” Her husband, Vince 
Rosenthal '49, is director of management infor- 
mation systems for Clark Michigan Corp... . 
Rodney G. Snedeker is a pastoral counselor 
at the Community Counseling Center in Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; “a deep interest in the psychol- 
ogy of Carl G. Jung inspires my work,” he 
writes. His wife, Elizabeth, teaches piano, and 
their youngest child is now in college at Boston 
U. . .. An art teacher in the Clinton, Iowa, pub- 
lic schools, Margaret Spencer Cherry is con- 
tinuing to paint watercolors as a hobby. Her 
daughter, Lynne, is in her third year in Tokyo as 
a free-lance wniter, son Craig is studying mech- 
anical engineering at Iowa State U. “Craig and | 
visited Lynne last summer in Japan—a won- 
derful experience,” she writes. ... Rosa Ann 
Sundt Murtha has moved to Boulder Colo. 
Recently she directed 150 singers in the Wel- 
lington (Ohio) Festival and was introduced at 
First Church in Oberlin as a guest of Mary 
Louise Enigson Van Dyke ’47. She is a member 
and secretary of the Choristers’ Guild Board of 
Dallas, Tex. This year she and Robert Murtha 
were divorced. ... Jane Weed Ryder has a 
new address: 4429 E. Brightview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15227. Phone: (412) 885-0451. 


1951 


In December 1984 Champion. International 
Corp. of Stamford, Conn., named Douglas 
Eglington its director of corporate and em- 
ployee communications. . . . Jeannette Lag- 
erstrom Siddall’s work with rare and endan- 
gered Oregon plants won her a Distinguished 
Service Award this year from U. Oregon. . . . 
“Thank you Reunion Committee—it was great 
to see everyone again!” writes Trudy Levi 
Talner from North Haven, Conn., where she is a 
social worker with the Board of Education. . . . 
In Carbondale, IIl., Leland G. Stauber is mar- 
ried to Inge Rader and is an associate professor 
of political science at Southern Illinois U. 
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1952 


Richard R. Cuyler is married to Saundra 
Daniel-Cuyler and lives at 405 Front St., Vestal, 
NY 13850. Phone: (607) 785-1695... . Three 
former Oberlin roommates met in New York 
City recently for lunch—Barbara Heilman 
Lafontaine of New York, Katherine Johnson 
Nelson of Hamden, Conn., and Nancy Badt 
Drake of Fair Haven, N.J... . From Singapore, 
Earnest Lau is director of the Regional Lan- 
guage Centre of the Southeast Asia Ministers of 
Education Organisation. His address is 15 Cam- 
den Park, Singapore 1129, Republic of Singa- 
pore. ... His enthusiasm and competence, 
according to Sandhills Hospice in North Carol- 
ina, are what earned Edward Tobias his new 
position of executive director there. . . . Betty 
Wells has left New Orleans to return to her old 
employer, All Saints Episcopal School in Vicks- 
burg, Miss. “The student body includes people 
with learning disabilities and students who 
were not achieving well in other schools” as 
well as “normal” students, she writes. 


1953 


Writing from Atlanta, Prudence Fox Collier 
writes that she and her husband are center 
managers of Loving Relationships Training, a 
New York-based organization that organizes 
weekend self-growth workshops. . . . “Since 
March 1 I have been interim rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s Episcopal Church in Maple Glen, Pa.,” 
A. Murray Goodwin (married to Nancy Myler 
Goodwin) writes, adding that the church is 
built on land that was once part of John and 
Janice (Sharp ’54) Van Steenwyk’s front lawn! 
.. . David H. Kopf is self-employed and lives 
at 535 W. Eugenie St., Chicago, IL 60614. 
... Recently, organist Scott S. Withrow tra- 
veled to Jackson, Miss., and Ann Arbor to pres- 
ent a recital of works that included his own 
composition “Variations on Melcombe.” He is 
choirmaster and organist at St. Luke’s (Episco- 
pal) Church in Birmingham, Ala. 


1954 

Anna Charr Kim is an administrative assistant 
with the National Coll. of Education in Evan- 
ston, Ill.... From southern California, Bob 
Mason and his wife, Grace Bransfield Mason 
52, write that they are thriving. Bob is chief of 
the U. of California—lIrvine’s surgery depart- 
ment; the two occasionally visit with Fritz 
Harshbarger and William Bunney, both °52. 
_.. Last May, pianist Edelgard Hainke Love- 
land performed Liszt’s Piano Concerto No. | in 
E Flat Major with the Rainier Symphony in the 
Kent, Wash., area. She is Rainier’s official pian- 
ist. Her husband, Edward, is head of the engi- 
neering department of a Seattle hospital. . . . 
Beverly Norfleet Brown has a new address: 
10216 Foster, Overland Park, KS 66212. Phone: 
(913) 381-0519. . . . From Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
James H. Shelly writes that he has been pro- 
moted to the senior technical staff of IBM’s 
Poughkeepsie laboratory. For his work on a 
new large-scale processor, IBM gave him an 
“Outstanding Technical Achievement Award.” 
His daughter, Beth, is married, and his son Craig 
just graduated from Bucknell U. . . . Daniel A. 


and Lucy Baum Spriggs have a new phone 
number: (313) 761-4495. 


1955 

In Richmond, Va., John C. Atwood is director 
of music at the First English Lutheran Church 
and teaches voice in Virginia Commonwealth 
U.’s Community Music Sch. Recently, he di- 
rected several choirs in an ecumenical service 
in Richmond. . . . Mary Lee Barker’s show of 
watercolors, “Arches and Doors in City and 
Country,” hung last spring at the Montpelier 
Cultural Arts Center in Laurel, Md. . . . For the 
second time since 1982, John A. Gorman tra- 
veled with his wife, Lois, to Seoul, Korea, to 
teach piano, perform, and conduct auditions 
for Korean students who want to study in the 
U.S. He has been chair of the County Coll. of 
Mornis (N.J.)’s music department for five years. 
... Apartner in the law firm of Marsh & Willi- 
ams, Nancy Marsh has a new address: 928 N. 
Echo, Fresno, CA 93728. Phone: (209) 233- 
4195. ... Del Osmola McColm edits Weekend 
magazine, a weekly supplement to the Davis, 
Calif., Davis Enterprise. In the past year, the 
magazine has won three awards: two from the 
California Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
and one from the Davis Civic Arts Commission 
and the Davis Area Chamber of Commerce. 
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1956 

Last year Celia Scott Leighton-Von der Muhll 
received her J.D. degree summa cum laude 
from the U. of Santa Clara Sch. of Law. Follow- 
ing aclerkship at the California Court of Appeal, 
she plans to work with a Santa Cruz law firm— 
“hoping for environmental cases,” she writes. 
...1In Schenectady, N.Y., Ann Mitchell See- 
mann is director of Schaffer Library at Union 
Coll... . Gary J. Tucker has been appointed 
chair of the U. of Washington Department of 
Psychology and Behavioral Sciences. Previous- 
ly, he was on the faculty of Dartmouth Coll. 


1957 


Dean Donald S. Douglas has been named 
vice president for academic affairs of South- 
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eastern Massachusetts U.... Recently seen 
conducting the Middlebury Coll. choir on pub- 
lic television’s “Christmas in Vermont,” Emory 
Fanning is now Middlebury’s first-ever Fletcher 
Professor of the Arts. He joined the faculty in 
1967... . Retiring from 26 years’ service in the 
U.S. Forest Service is Daniel Finke. When he 
wrote in Apnil, he planned to spend his retire- 
ment traveling in Third World countries, climb- 
ing “to 7,000 meters,” and generally relaxing. 
His address: Route 5, Box 340, Newberg, OR 
97132. Phone: (503) 538-5042. . . . Kent Hill is 
professor of music at Mansfield (N.Y.) U., 
where in March he presented a recital of Bach 
organ works. .. . Now vice president for aca- 
demic affairs at U. Michigan, Gloria Marshall 
(now Niara Sudarkasa) was one of four finalists 
considered last March for the presidency of 
Florida A&M U., a Pele black school 
in Sudarkasa’s home State... . “In every area 
of professional achievement,” said San Jose 
State U. president Gail Fullerton, Charlene 
Paullin Archibeque had distinguished herself. 
Archibeque, the S.J.S.U. director of choral activ- 
ities, was named its “Outstanding Professor” 


this year; she was honored at a reception this 
fall. 


1958 


In Charlotte, N.C., Kathryn Cooper Starnes 
manages a music store, teaches piano, per- 
forms in concert, is president of Charlotte 
Music Co., and is director of the Acade my of 
Performing Arts, which teaches mz any aspects 
of music—including dance. She and her hus 


94 


band, Charles, have two teenage sons. . . . “I’m 
just finishing my academics in occupational 
therapy this May,” Charlotte Empie Hed 
writes. “I have two three-month affiliations to 
do this summer and fall. At the end of January, 
1986, I will take my A.O.T.A. registration exam 
and, if | pass, become a registered occupational 
therapist. My interests lie in working in geri- 
atrics.” .. . Self-described “divorced, middle- 
aged Episcopalian woman” F. Clair Fielder is 
now director of operations for a “smallish 
company” that manages building and devel- 
opment. “Life continues to improve with each 


Burns Weston Part of Delegation 
Accompanying Kim to Korea 


Burns Weston ’56, Bessie Dutton Murray Profes- 
sor of Law at the University of lowa, was one of 
37 members of an American delegation that ac- 
companied South Korean opposition leader Kim 
Dae-Jung to his homeland after Kim’s two- year 
exile in the United States. Weston went to Seoul 
because of his “commitment to international hu- 
man rights” and his “concern for Kim Dae-Jung as 
a champion of human rights and democratic val- 
ues.” 

(Kim has spent most of the last 14 years in 
prison, under house arrest, or in exile. In Decem- 
ber 1982, while he was serving a 20-year prison 
term for a conviction on sedition charges, he was 
permitted to go to the United States, ostensibly for 
medical treatment. Frustrated by his inability to 
influence South Korean politics from abroad, he 
decided to return to Seoul this past February 6 to 
work with students and laborers in “the struggle 
for democracy.” His decision to return came just a 
few days before his newly-formed political party 
would challenge supporters of President Chun 
Doo Hwan, head of the Democratic Justice Party, 
in parliamentary elections. Fearing an assassina- 
tion similar to that of the Philippines’ opposition 
leader Benigno Aquino, who was gunned down 
in 1983 as he returned home from self-imposed 
exile in the United States, Kim used the delegation 
of prominent Americans as a security shield.) 

Weston went as a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Cambridge-based American Commit- 
tee for Human Rights, whose primary mission is 
to call attention to human-rights abuses in coun- 
tries with which the United States maintains 
strong economic and/or military ties. 

Weston’s account of the events that followed 
their arrival at the Korean Kimpo International 
Airport indicates that the delegation had reason 
to fear for their lives. He witnessed the head 
group, consisting of Kim, his wife, and four mem- 
bers of the delegation, on its way toward the ter- 
minal when plainclothes police suddenly attacked 
from behind a black curtain. With arms linked 
and heads down they successfully pinned the rest 
of the group against the jetway walls, thus sepa- 
rating them from the head group, which was be- 
ing pushed and shoved up a ramp. Members of 
the delegation were punched, slapped, and 
thrown to the floor by the police who never iden- 
tified themselves or gave any explanation for 
their actions. 

Weston later learned that the head g group had 
also been assaulted by a second phalanx of plain- 


decade, tho’ turning 50 next year sounds 
incredible!” she says. . . . Has her life changed? 
“Yes, constantly,” replies Julie Kiessling 
Rothuizen, who is a self-employed English con- 
sultant in Switzerland. She is divorced; her 
three children are 14, 16, and 20 years old. 
... When he read that the average Ohio Wes- 
leyan U. student spent $750 on a typical spring 
break in Florida, David P. Lyons, pastor of a 
local Methodist church, decided to give stu- 
dents a different way to spend their money: He 
organized a missionary work camp. Last spring, 
students paid $250 each (the United Methodist 


clothes “paramilitary types.” Kim and his wife 
were taken forcibly to their home and held under 
house arrest. Some 2,000 police and intelligence 
agents crowded the alleys and walkways near his 
home, many of them posted in guardhouses and 
buses equipped with riot-control gear. It wasn’t 
until much later that Weston’s group found out 
where the Kims had been taken and that they had 
not been harmed. 

For the remaining days of his stay in Korea, 
Weston met with the Korean Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister, representatives from the leading opposition 
parties, and labor and church leaders. He also 
went to the demilitarized zone, where he visited 
military personnel at Panmunjon. He met Lee Min 


‘Woo, chairman of the then fledgling New Korea 


Democratic Party (NKDP), begun at the urgings of 
Kim and Kim Young Sam, Korea’s other leading 
dissident. 

From his “Korean odyssey” Weston learned 
how “hard and how enormous the job of promot- 
ing and protecting human rights really is. The fab- 
ric of international human rights law is very deli- 
cate, and I know that now more vividly and better 
than ever before. I feel privileged and honored to 
have had the opportunity to learn in this way.” 

Weston has been a professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of lowa since 1966. He is a consultant and 
senior fellow to the World Policy Institute and a 
consultant to Global Education Systems and UN- 
ESCO. He is a frequent lecturer on international 
law and world order and is the author of numer- 
ous articles and books, including Joward Nuclear 
Disarmament and Global Security: A Search for 
Alternatives. 
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Burns Weston ‘56 (right) with Kim Dae- 
Jung and his wife 
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Church paid the remaining $500) to scrub 
floors, build, and do odd jobs in a Haiti hospital 
for tubercular children. ... “All Oberlinians 
are welcome to visit us!” consul David S. 
Rupp wrote from France this spring. “We have 
a villa in Aix-en-Provence.” He and his wife, 
Karen, have a baby boy, “plus Karen’s little 
seven-year-old girl Jenny. Living in Provence is 
nice, but having a family is even nicer.” 


1959 


Harold Thieszen is area representative for 
Mennonite Mutual Aid in Ruhler, Kans. His wife, 
Esther, is a nursing director; son Jon builds pipe 
organs in lowa; daughter Kathryn is a social 
worker in Missoun; and daughter Barbara also 
works in Kansas as a library cataloguer. 
... Brenda Rosemary Yule Mueller teaches 
English for speakers of other languages in the 
Rochester, N.Y., public schools. 


1960 


In May, Stephen P. Apthorp received the doc- 
tor of ministry degree from Andover Newton 
Theological Sch. in Newton Centre, Mass. His 
doctoral project on alcohol and substance 
abuse is to be published in October. . . . From 
Webster, N.Y., William J. Guerrara wntes 
that he is director of health, physical educa- 
tion, and athletics in the public schools—the 
largest such program in western New York, he 
says. He and his wife, Dorothy, have two 
daughters: Cynthia Diane is studying journal- 
ism at U. Kansas, and Gwenda Leigh is a 
sophomore in high school... . Lighting de- 
signer Paul Marantz was honored in April by 
the New York chapter of the Designers Lighting 
Forum. His award-winning projects include 
lighting for Studio 54 in New York, Orchestra 
Hall in Minneapolis, and the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. ... Donald Menzi is executive di- 
rector of the New York-based Regional Educa- 
tion Center for Economic Development, which 
grants money (for training employees) to firms 
that are introducing new technology, moving, 
or expanding. .. . Physicist Roger N. Metz, 
who recently returned from a year’s leave 
studying orbiting spacecraft at N.AS.A., has 
been promoted to professor of physics at 
Colby Coll. in Waterville, Maine... . At Van- 
derbilt U., Lewis Perry has been named to the 
Andrew Jackson professorship, the first person 
to hold that position. The American abolitionist 
and antislavery movements are his field of 
concentration. His most recent book, /ntellec- 
tual Life in America, was published last year. 
... In May, Andrew W. Smith was awarded 
the Karamu Actors Guild Nolan Bell Memonal 
Award for “Best Actor 1984-85.” . . . The pub- 
lishing firm of Sandra Ward has published a 
book by Sandra’s father, Edwin John Ward, that 
shows how to build a meticulous copy of Anto- 
nio Stradivari’s “Le Messie” violin. 


1961 

Living in New Jersey, Judith Adams Hinds last 
spring became a data resource analyst for the 
Depository Trust Co. in Manhattan. Just before 
she was hired, she completed a consultation at 
Caldwell Coll., reviewing administrative sys- 
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tems and resources there, and participated in 
the first national inter-system network sympo- 
sium, which was held in New York City. . . . With 
her husband, Joseph, Janice Bernier Sto- 
naker has a law practice in Princeton, N.J., spe- 
cializing in land use, planning, and zoning. 
. . . When the gardening-machines firm he was 
working for acquired a new company, Richard 
R. Pollick became its president. As head of the 
Minnesota-based Lunalite, Inc., which makes 
and sells outdoor lighting, Pollick is responsi- 
ble for up to 150 employees and expected 
annual revenues of $10 million. . . . The Jewish 
Museum of New York City has named Rabbi 
Kenneth D. Roseman author of the year’s 
best Jewish children’s book: The Melting Pot, 
the second of what is described as a “make- 
your-own-Jewish-adventure series.” Roseman’s 
third book in the series is due out this fall. He 
continues to live in Madison, Wis., where he is 
rabbi of Temple Beth El, with wife Helen and 
two children. ...Eugene A. and Barbara 
Whitman Rostov are living in Miami, where 
Eugene is partner in the firm of Baker & 
McKenzie. Address: 12051 SW. 69th Place, 
Miami, FL 33156.... This July Reynold M. 
Sachs married Lucy Haw Mackall, who owns 
two retail stores—including the nationwide 
chain Have a Heart. . . . A Washington Times 
article last spring hypothesized that John 
Vinocur, formerly the New York Times’ bureau 
chief in Paris and known for his conservative 
views, may be next in line for the New York 
paper’s position of executive editor when its 
current head retires in a few years. Vinocur is 
now an assistant to executive editor A.M. 
Rosenthal. ... Jon L. Williams, who has 
taught at Kenyon Coll. since 1968, was recently 
promoted to professor of psychology there. 
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1962 

Because of a friendship formed 20-odd years 
ago by Dean Jon Strolle, graduating students 
at the Junior Coll. of Albany got to hear James 
Burrows, producer of the popular television 


series “Cheers,” speak last May. Burrows’ 
commencement speech paid tribute to his late 
father, songwriter-playwright Abe Burrows. . . . 
Last spring Kate Clark Harris was named 
executive director of Harlem’s Northside Cen- 
ter for Child Development, which had been 
founded 40 years before by Harris’s parents as 
the first minority-run institution of its kind. She 
and her husband, Donald, have three children. 
... For his research into the disease hematu- 
ria, Richard L. Clark has received an award 
from the Society of Uroradiology. Clark is pro- 
fessor of radiology and the director of diagnos- 
tic radiology at the U. of North Carolina Sch. of 
Medicine. . . . In North Dakota, Althaea Lang- 
ston is special assistant to the deputy adminis- 
trator of plant protection and quarantine for 
the U.S.D.A. Animal & Plant Health Inspection 
Service. . . . Linda Levenson Seidman is archi- 
vist in the library at U. Massachusetts. .. . 
Dance forms in the music of J.S. Bach were the 
subject of Kay Jean Morell Moore’s award- 
winning thesis for Bowling Green State U., 
where she received the master of music degree 
in harpsichord performance last December. 
... Economist Edward Moscovitch is vice 
president of Charles River Associates, a man- 
agement-consulting firm in Boston. . . . For the 
third time, Dennis F. Redmont, the Asso- 
ciated Press’s bureau chief in Rome, has been 
elected president of the 525-member Foreign 
Press Association for Italy. He is married to 
Maria Manuela Paixao Redmont, a correspon- 
dent for Portuguese Radio TV. Their address: 
Via A. Poerio 59, Rome, Italy 00152... . “After 
10 years of living in Washington, D.C., and prac- 
ticing law at the Equal Employment Opportun- 
ity Commission,” writes Judy Trent (now Judy 
Scales-Trent), “I have pulled up roots and 
moved to Buffalo, N.Y., to accept a position as 
associate professor of law at SUNY/Buffalo 
Law School.” She reports that the Buffalo win- 
ters are “nothing new.” The subjects she 
teaches include employment discrimination 
and the First Amendment; her article “Com- 
parable Worth: Is This a Theory for Black 
Workers?” was recently published in the 
Women’s Rights Law Reporter. Her son, Jason, 
is 13... . Ann M. Woodward is professor of 
music at the U. of North Carolina. Her husband, 
Howard Smither, who also teaches there, was a 
member of Oberlin’s conservatory faculty from 
1955 to 1960. 


1963 


After 13 years as a correspondent for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Fred Moritz is associate 
professor of journalism at Penn State U. Kir- 
stin (Shafer) is program director for the local 
International Hospitality Council. Recently they 
visited Oberlin, with daughters Kara, 16, and 
Rachel, 11, for the first time since the year they 
graduated; “the whole family had a great time,” 


they write... . Bernard Allen Roos has left 
Cleveland to become professor of medicine at 
U. Washington Sch. of Medicine. . . . In Cincin- 


nati, Carolyn Zepf Hagner writes that she’s in 
her sixth year of teaching piano and harpsi- 
chord and accompanying at Northern Ken- 
tucky U. She is also an active recitalist. With her 
husband Gerald, a media producer, she has 
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produced music for industrial films and televi- 
sion. They have an eight-year-old daughter, 
Laurel. 


1964 

A truly independent child, Rebecca, was born 
to Donna L. Cooper and her husband of 12 
years, James Winter, on July 4, 1984. Phone: 
(818) 784-0619. . . . Linda G. Cooper marmed 
Dennis Donald Gertenbach, a chemical engi- 
neer, in August 1984. The two live in Colorado, 
where Linda teaches English as a second lan- 
guage. ... Writes expatriate Lee J. Irwin: 
“After one year (and one coup, so far) in Khar- 
toum, I moved to Kuwait in June, where | am 
the cultural attaché to the U.S. Embassy.” 
...In Fall River, Mass., the Rev. David H. 
Reinke is pastor of Northern Christian Congre- 
gational Church. In addition, he is chaplain of 
Worcester City Hospital, maintains a growing 
practice in psychotherapy, has started an insu- 
rance business, and dabbles in international 
finance and trade. His wife, Jackie, is designing 
clothes. They have four sons: Jim, 15, Scott, 11, 
Josh, 6, and Matt, 2... . Sandra Roberts is a 
sales associate with a New Jersey firm, Schlott 
Realtors. 


1965 

George Edwards has received a 1985 John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship in 
music composition. He lives in New York City 
with his wife, Rachel Hadas, and their young 
son Jonathan. ... Another honored Obie is 
David Evans, who has been given the Fredonia 
State U. Coll. Chancellor's Award for Excel- 
lence in Teaching this year. Now associate pro- 
fessor of music, he has taught at Fredonia for 
10 years. ... Kristi M. Hervig has a new 
address: 2008 Ann Ave., St. Louis, MO 63104. 
... Having newly passed the New York bar 
(she earned her law degree from U. Buffalo), 
Sue Montgomery Evans is practicing with a 
Fredonia, N.Y., firm. She is still minister of music 
at a local church.... Symphony violinist 
Joanne Tanner has turned her hand to teach- 
ing a gorilla to “talk” in sign language. Tanner 


has been working with Dr. Francine Patterson 
and young Koko at the Gorilla Foundation in 
Woodside, Calif. She reports that she’s been 
especially successful in teaching Koko to read 
andcount. . . . Rock E. Welch practices law in 
Colorado Springs. He is married to the former 
Jean Casey, and they have two children: Jef- 
frey, 9, and Elizabeth, 7. . . . Writing from Wash- 
ington, D.C., Thomas Wolanin says he’s re- 
turned to his old job as staff director of the 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education in 
the U.S. House of Representatives. His wife, 
Andrea Bolling, is working at the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges. 
Their address: 213 C St. NE., Washington, D.C. 
20002. 


1966 


Texas Christian U. is the new employer of 
soprano Sheila Allen, who became associate 
professor of music this fall. . . . In Massachu- 
setts, Michael Bathory is a counselor and 
coordinator of developmental programs at 
Greenfield Community Coll. . . . John William 
Duncan II and his wife, Frances, live in Albu- 
querque, N.M. . . . “Iam the owner of the Stone 
Wall Book Store, 732 Filbert St., Pittsburgh, PA 
15232,” writes Jerry Farber. ‘Please stop in 
and browse.” . . . Actor Nicholas A. Hormann 
lives in Queens and has a new Hollywood 
agent: S.T.E. Representation. . . . Continuing to 
promote electronics in far-flung places is John 
S. Lakatos, computer-education coordinator 
for the 1,250-student American School in Lima, 
Peru. He supervises 55 Apples and teaches 
computer science; fellow buffs can soon look 
for him on the Source and CompuServ net- 
works. . . . Fully Human, the most recent book 
of teacher, writer, and speaker Linda Olds, 
explores the masculine and feminine in every- 
day life. She is head of the psychology depart- 
ment at Linfield Coll., Oreg. .. . Timothy G. 
Sadar has been elected to a three-year term on 
the Florence Township (N.J.) Board of Edu- 
cation. 


1967 


Back in the U.S. with her family, Gloria Balter 
Manoil says she’s setting up her pottery studio 
in Mount Laurel, N.J., and would love to hear 
from friends: (609) 234-6516... . Apple Com- 
puter, Inc., is Barbara Brown's new California 
employer; she’s a program director there. 
... Ann Benedict Butler is a self-employed 
stock options strategist. . . . High-school his- 
tory teacher John Joseph Cane, Jr., was 
married in July to Vicki Ann Knoepfel, a nurse, 
in Burlington, Vt... . Barbara Hirschfeld is 
working for a California public-television sta- 
tion and doing free-lance accounting; she and 
her husband, David Sussman, are parents of 
Sarah Beth, born January 7. . . . In Washington, 
D.C., J. Reilly Lewis is now the music director 
of the Washington Cathedral Choral Society— 
in the cathedral where, as a member of its boys’ 
choir, he began his musical training. . . . Daugh- 
ter Emily Jeanne joined six-year-old Lucas and 
three-year-old Sam in John P. Pearson’s fam- 
ily last September. . . . Nancy L. Schwartz isa 
tenured associate professor of government at 
Wesleyan U. in Middletown, Conn. . . . Work- 
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ing long-distance from her Kansas home, Bea- 
trice Helen Bonny Starrett-Schmitt is admi- 
nistrative coordinator of three theological 
seminaries that have close ties to the United 
Church of Christ. “I am also a consultant for the 
Institute for Consciousness and Music in Port 
Townsend, Wash., working with ICM’s founder 
and president Helen Lindquist Bonny ’43,” she 
adds. . . . In addition to soprano Joanne Wil- 
liamson Dorenfeld’s usual oratorio and CBC 
radio and television performances, she will 
make her debut with the Edmonton Symphony 
in the Messiah and will do three performances 
in Illinois the following week. In a review of R. 
Strauss songs on her record album produced 
by Radio Canada International, Music Maga- 
zine praised her “radiant voice . . . unforced 
beauty . . . a control over the long line, and a 
sensitivity to phrasing and nuance.” 
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1968 


“| have recently opened a new office for my 
practice in psychotherapy,” Jeffrey Goldman 
writes, listing his business address as 3710 E. 
oth Ave., Denver, CO 80206. He is also a psy- 
chotherapist for AMEND, an organization for 
abusive men. . . . As anewly named Pew Scho- 
lar for Brandeis U. and Boston U., Deborah 
Huntington Ward recently left Yale U., where 
she had been assistant professor at the nursing 
school, to concentrate on health care for dis- 
advantaged patients in the Boston area. She 
was one of six nationwide to receive the scho- 
larship. When she wrote in May, Ward was 
looking forward to spending the summer “lying 
first on my back and then on my front at the 
beach.” Her husband, Andy, has a historical 
novel on India due out this fall. . . . Two pre- 
mieres of cantatas by David Clark Isele were 
heard at U. Tampa in the past year—“On 
Clouds Descending” (for mixed chorus and 
three soloists) in December and “Of Prayers, 
Songs, and Praises” (for soprano and organ) in 
March. An associate professor, he spent the 
summer on a Dana Foundation grant, doing 
research for an Aztec-influenced work. . . . 
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Tune in to KLCC in Eugene, Oreg., some Sun- 
day morning, and you'll hear the work of pro- 
ducer Steven J. Katz, who also has a private 
counseling practice in the area, tutors, and 
teaches in the public schools. His weekly 
public-radio arts program is solely “for fun,” he 
writes. . . . A self-styled “refugee from the cor- 
porate world,” Steve Mossbrook is a full-time 
woodworker in Wyoming. He works for Wind- 
wood, a company that has recently made a 
new line of printer stands. Steve and his wife, 
Sandy (a pediatrician), had young Alexa Ann 
on March 13. Address: 312 S. 4th St., Lander, 
WY 82520. Phone: (307) 332-5009... . From 
Israel, Cheri Papier writes that she is working 
on a doctorate at Tel Aviv U., studying pesti- 
cides, and that her first book, Be a Quitter—on 
how to quit smoking—has been published in 
Connecticut and is being translated into He- 
brew. “Anyone visiting Israel is welcome to visit 
us,” she says. Address: 25/13 Shikun Peer, 
Hadera, Israel 38245. Phone: 063-35964 or 03- 
427581. ...A rhythm-and-blues song about 
eating your vegetables? That’s one offering of 
Rosenshontz, Gary Rosen’s two-man child- 
ren’s performance group. Rosen, who once 
composed songs for “Sesame Street,” now 
tours the U.S. and Canada with woodwind 
instrumentalist Bill Shontz, whom he met 10 
years ago during a Ping-Pong game in New York 
City. In January, he married Mary Virginia Shea; 
they live in Vermont. ... Caroline Spohn- 
holz Wolfe is a case manager for Murray Ridge, 
a sheltered workshop for mentally retarded 
adults, in Elyria, Ohio. 
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Having practiced law for eight years, Carla Jo 
Dakin writes that she is now staff attorney for 
the California Labor Commissioner. She has 
been married since 1981 to Edward Perez, an 
investigator for the state agricultural-labor 
relations board, and they have two daughters, 
Elena and Doris. . . . Jonathan M. Dreger is 
vice president and general counsel for US West 
Financial Services in Englewood, Colo. . . . Now 
ensconced in Newtonville, Mass., Barbara E. 
Johnson is professor of French and compara- 
tive literature at Harvard U. . . . Robert Krul- 
wich got feature attention from the New York 
Times this spring for his innovative approach 
to economic journalism: He uses such unor- 
thodox props as life-size puppets, wind-up 
woodpeckers and inflatable whales to explain 
complex financial issues to viewers of the CBS 
Morning News. “I am not in the business of 
being funny,” he told the reporter. “I am trying 
to explain what’s going on.” . . . Now principal 
of a high school for students with social and 
behavioral problems, Robert Nolan also di- 
rects an independent-study program. Address: 
652 E. Valerio, Santa Barbara, CA 93103. Phone: 
(805) 687-0440. ... Jack Orth has been ap- 
pointed associate dean at U. North Carolina 
Sch. of Law in Chapel Hill, N.C. . .. When that 
1.3-mile tunnel under downtown Seattle is 
completed, drivers will have Carol Penning- 
ton Valenta, in part, to thank for its existence: 
She has been planning it for four years, and 
recently she was put in charge of a $1.5-million 
arts program for it... . With a master’s degree 
in sacred music (received in 1984), George K. 
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Spencer is a church organist and choir direc- 
tor in Pennsylvania. He also works as a ship- 
ping clerk and teaches piano and organ. He was 
divorced in 1983. ...Ronald Weil and his 
wife, Kathleen, live in Miami, where he is a 
partner in the firm of Hornsby & Whisenand. 
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Writer-piano teacher Linda Cauthen-Klein is 
married to Yale H. Klein and is assistant direc- 
tor of marketing and public relations for the 
Baltimore Symphony. Her daughter, Susan, just 
turned 13... . This spring, Douglas W. Gra- 
ham became the human-resources director for 
First Southern Federal Savings & Loan in 
Mobile, Ala. He holds a master’s degree from 
Vanderbilt U. . . . At Bangor U.C.C. Theological 
Seminary, where he received the M.Div. degree, 
Bob Markwood is director of admissions, 


while Alison (Dutton) is studying for her mas- 
ter’s there. ... Karen R. Mathias Nelson is 
working for U. Rochester Medical Center. Her 
address: 9 Lilac Dr. *3, Rochester, NY 14620. 
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From Anne Altick Hawthorn: “Eric Allen Haw- 
thorn was born on August 27, 1984, and is 
giving big brother Daniel, 3, arun for his money. 
I am enjoying both boys thoroughly and am 
glad to be at home with them.” . . . Last spring 
William V. Craig-Kuhn became a member of 
the emergency-medicine department of Gen- 
eva General and Taylor-Brown Memorial Hos- 
pitals in Geneva, N.Y. ... Programmer and 
part-time piano teacher Jeannette Flanigan 
married David McLellan, a computer program- 
mer and classical guitarist, in August 1984. 
Flanigan earned a master’s degree in piano 
performance from Boston U. in 1983, and she 


Bill Schulz Heads 
Unitarian Universalist 
Association 


At the 24th annual General Assembly of the Uni- 
tarian Universalist Association held June 20 in At- 
lanta, Georgia, William F. Schulz ’71 was elected 
president of that association, replacing the Rev. 
Eugene Pickett, who once said that “the person 
upon whom I rely most heavily is Bill 
Schulz... whose imagination and 
sensitivity ... are evident in virtually every ac- 
complishment of this administration.” At age 35, 
Schulz is believed to be the youngest person ever 
to head a major religious denomination. 

While campaigning for the election Schulz em- 
phasized the need to “clarify our religious mes- 
sage in a positive way, to increase pride and par- 
ticipation in our movement, and to raise Unitarian 
Universalism’s visibility in the public realm.” To do 
this he would like to prepare a syndicated column 


William FE Schulz ’71 
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for newspapers, make high-quality videotapes for 
cable television, and see Unitarian-Universalist re- 
ligious leaders frequent radio and television 
shows, demonstrating that “ours is a religious 
movement and not an alternative to religion.” 

In his new position Schulz plans to increase the 
number of high-school- and college-age youth in 
the Unitarian ranks by supporting religious-edu- 
cation programs and by organizing offices on col- 
lege campuses. Another way he would like to 
make the UUA more visible is to enhance inner- 
city programs by training theological students in 
urban ministry, intentionally recruiting more 
black, Hispanic, and Asian religious leaders, 
translating religious works into Spanish and Ko- 
rean, and developing more effective urban-subur- 
ban connections among congregations. 

A third-generation Unitarian Universalist, 
Schulz has spent all his professional life in the min- 
istry. After his ordination in 1975 he became min- 
ister at First Parish in Bedford, Mass. In 1978 he 
joined the Unitarian Universalist Association as di- 
rector of social reponsibility. During that year he 
represented the UUA at the International Witness 
for Survival in New York City when the UN held a 
special session on disarmament. He also attended 
the all-night vigil in Florida in protest of the execu- 
tion of John Spenkellink, the first person to be 
executed by the state against his will in more than 
10 years. In 1979 Schulz was promoted to execu- 
tive vice president of the UUA. 

Born November 14, 1949, in Pittsburgh, he re- 
ceived the M.A. degree in philosophy from the 
University of Chicago and a doctorate in ministry 
from Meadville-Lombard Theological School, 
where he was twice awarded the Francis Albert 
Christie Prize for excellence in church history. 

He is the editor of Transforming Words: Six Es- 
says on Preaching and _ is currently 
working on the biography of Norbert Capek, the 
founder of Czechoslovakian Unitarianism. His 
wife, LindaLu, recently completed a three-year 
term as vice president of the denomination’s Mas- 
sachusetts Bay District. They have two children. 

The UUA was formed in 1961 from two 18th- 
century liberal religious groups, the Unitarians 
and the Universalists. The demonination cur- 
rently has 176,000 members in the U.S. and Can- 
ada. 
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has since been working at John Hancock Mut- 
ual Life Insurance. . . . An article in the May 6 
Business Journal (Milwaukee) profiles local 
investment broker Larry Gellman, who in 
1981 left a 10-year career as a reporter to enter 
the world of securities. Now he is the number- 
one stockbroker at Blunt Ellis & Loewi and, 
according to a national trade publication, one 
of the top brokers in the country. . . . Having 
received his M.S. degree in visual studies in 
1981, E. Vincent Grabill is a Research Fellow 
at M.LT., working on experimental media pro- 
jects. He is married to Sarah Geitz. . . . Camilla 
B. Haase received her Ph.D. degree in English 
from Harvard U. last year... . With their five 
children, Tom Haynes and his wife, Marilyn, 
have moved to Cincinnati, where Tom is em- 
ployed at Chrysler Corp. . . . Irene Konefal is 
now assistant printings conservator with the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. . . . Moving 
“across town,” as he puts it, to anew division in 
the Georgetown U. Hospital, James H. Lewis 
was also recently elected to fellowship in the 
Amenican Coll. of Physicians and the American 
Coll. of Gastroenterology. With wife Stephanie 
and son Adam, he continues to live in Rock- 
ville, Md. . . . The address for Robert Mehl Ill 
is 601 Carriage Trail, Rockwall, TX 75087. 
... Tony Award nominee Gregory Mosher 
(his Goodman Theater production lost out to 
The Real Thing in the 1984 ‘Outstanding Direc- 
tor’ category) has left Chicago for New York 
City, where he is artistic director of the Vivian 
Beaumont Theater. . . . In marrying psycholo- 
gist James Bruck this March, Margaret Anne 
Root acquired two stepchildren: 18-year-old 
Andrew and 20-year-old Betsy. . . . “It’s hard to 
believe that almost 15 years have passed since 
my class graduated from Oberlin,” writes Wen- 
dell Phillip Russell, Jr. from Connecticut, 
where he is now associate counsel for Champ- 
lin International, “one of the largest paper 
companies in the United States.” He encour- 
ages Oberlin friends to look him up when they 
visit the area; his work phone is (203) 358- 
7151.... Paul E. Schaffner has been given 
tenure as associate professor of psychology at 
Bowdoin Coll. in Brunswick, Maine, where he 
has been a faculty member since 1977.... 
“The highlights of my life the past few years,” 
David Schor writes, “have been my marriage 
to my wife, Pat, in June of 83 and receiving my 
MFCC license in January. I still avidly pursue 
my avocational interests: bridge, backgammon, 
poker, and tennis.” . . . After working six years 
at a mental health center, Charlie Startup, 
A.M., is now a clinical social worker in private 
practice in Lorain. In September he will present 
a paper at Cleveland State U. on “Religious 
Fundamentalism and the Rise of Therapy: A 
Functional Analysis.” He and his son Joshua, 8, 
spent a few weeks on the Jersey shore this 
summer, taking time out from the many hours 
he has toiled in his small but prolific garden. 
Upstart continues to run in and around Oberlin 
while searching for the right guru... . John 
Stephen was welcomed into the world this 
December by Carol Solomon and her hus- 
band, John Van Oudenaren. . . . Concert artist 
and organist Michael Surratt is accompanist 
for the Downers Grove (Ill. ) Oratorio Society. 
having been director of music for a church in 


Hinsdale, Ill., for the past five years. 
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In Killington, Vt., Christine S. Boardman has 
been married to Howard Lansing since Decem- 
ber 1983 and pastor of the Sherburne United 
Church of Christ since October 1984. “The 
church serves the developing ski area of Kil- 
lington and Pico,” she writes. “The recreation 
possibilities and ministry potential [ are] excit- 
ing!” ... Thespian psychologist Jill Conklin, 
living in the Bronx, is on the staff of Jacobi 
Hospital, a faculty member of the Albert Ein- 
stein Coll. of Medicine, and an integral part of 
Center Stage Community Playhouse—where 
she recently played Alligator in the musical 
Really Rosie. The chief of her psychiatric unit, 
she writes, is Clarence Chen ’70.... Mark 
Joshua is the latest addition (as of April 22) to 
the family of Carol Kirkpatrick Rhodes. Hus- 
band Russ and three-year-old son Kirk are 
“adjusting well,” she says, and she is still pn- 
vately teaching piano and guitar. This summer, 
they all traveled to the Midwest, partly to visit 
Carolyn Jones Parkhurst ’73. . . . As atechnical 
editor with a U.S. Navy research-and-develop- 
ment center, Margaret Knox won Honorable 
Mention for her work from the Baltimore Fed- 
eral Executive Board. She lives in Greenbelt, 
Md., with her two children. ... Abram Led- 
better is an assistant staff manager with AT&T, 
and his wife teaches in the New Brunswick, N.J., 
public schools. Address: 31 Buttonwood Dr., 
Somerset, NJ 08873... . A self-described “mi- 
nor bureaucrat and major fly-fisher in and 
around Ogden, Utah,” Ted McGrath reports 
that Salt Lake City recently saw a partial reun- 
ion of those who lived on Burton Third West in 
1968-69—including Steve Osborn and Steve 
Holloway... . Bernice Kay McIntyre, com- 
missioner of the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities, was recently elected to the 
board of directors of the Boston YWCA, the 
oldest YWCA in the nation. .. . Writing from 
Houghton. N.Y., Elizabeth Mesh Meade writes 
that her husband, David, has been given a 
tenure-track position at Houghton Coll., and 
“we are happy to be able to purchase our first 


home.” . . . Robert D. Niehaus is working for 
Applied Economic Systems in Santa Barbara, 
Calif... .She admits it’s a “dramatic career 


change,” but it paid off: Jessica Pincus left a 
seven-year career of teaching emotionally dis- 
turbed children to enter the Columbia U. law 
school. Having graduated with honors, she’s 
“fulfilled a longtime dream by moving to San 
Francisco” and a job (specializing in public 
finance ) with a firm in the Transamerica Pyra- 
mid building. Address: 1023 Church St., San 
Francisco, CA 94114. Phone: (415) 641-0966. 
... Jed Pollack is joining Long Island Jewish 
Hospital as a radiation therapist. 
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“After some 10 years in the Big Apple,” wrote 
John and Beth Randall Branigan last spring, 
“we've escaped to the wilds of suburban New 
Jersey and a wonderful big old Victorian house 
with a yard for daughter Amelia, 3, and room for 
another ? due May 13.” Johnisa self-employed 
graphic designer; Beth is an assistant v.p. in 
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personnel at Citicorp in NYC... . Concert- 
singer-turned-photographer Cheryl Bray has 
won kudos in her new career. Now staff photog- 
rapher for the Atlanta Journal/Constitution, 
she received the “Best Georgia Photographer” 
and “Best of Show” awards in the 12th annual 
Atlanta Seminar on Photojournalism for her 
story on the Georgia legislature. . . . Peri Dan- 
ton and Ellen Felker’s wedding took place 
May 6, 1984, not in 1985 as incorrectly stated in 
the spring issue of the Alumni Magazine. . . . 
Michael K. Dobrin writes laconically that he 
is “doing insurance defense work” and playing 
“more and more golf” in Sacramento. . . . Re- 
cently, Rob Grabill spent his 15th summer at 
Camp Pemigewassett in New Hampshire, “an 
historically notorious Obie hangout,” he writes. 
He and his wife, Debra, have two children and 
live in Manchester, N.H., where he is assistant 
athletic director at New Hampshire Coll., hav- 
ing received his MLS. degree in physical educa- 
tion from U. New Hampshire last December. 
The New England Division recently named him 
“Coach of the Year.” He also writes about 
himself—“under assumed names’”—in local 
newspapers, continuing a practice he began as 
editor-in-chief of the Oberlin Review. . . . Since 
1980, when he received the Ph.D. degree from 
Brandeis U., Peter Judd has been teaching at 
U. Denver Graduate Sch. of Social Work, where 
he recently was awarded promotion (to asso- 
ciate professor) and tenure. . . . “Nathan Mas- 
sey and Pat Turmer-Massey ’74 have finally 
bought their own home,” they write—at 920 
Lehigh Ave., Binghamton, NY 13903. Nathan 
works in psychiatry at United Health Services, 
Inc. . . . Alzheimer’s disease is the chosen field 
of research of Brian O’Donnell, who is study- 
ing at U. Massachusetts Medical Sch. after 
completing a Ph.D. degree at SUNY at Stony 
Brook. . . . Marilyn Petrides Cohen has taken 
a year’s leave of absence from teaching Span- 
ish and French in the Ritchfield, Conn., public 
schools for new employment as the mother of 
Sarah Ann, born March 22. Her husband, 
Robert, is an attorney in private practice. .. . 
Leaving Houston behind, Eli Pollack recently 
left his clerkship with a federal judge to join a 
New York law firm. . . . While still looking for 
work as a minister, Loey Powell is temporarily 
with Redwood Records, folk singer Holly Near’s 
company, in Berkeley. . .. Nowan attorney for 
the Florida Department of Law Enforcement, 
Susan L. Somers is married to Lee Akkerman, 
account executive for a photo-offset company, 
and living in Hollywood, Fla. . . . Diane C. Yu 
is court commissioner for the Alameda County 
Superior Court in Oakland, Calif. 
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On the faculty of U. Florida history department, 
Jim Amelang writes that he married Elena 
Lépez on May 31. The two are temporarily 
living in her hometown of Madrid, Spain. Ame- 
lang’s first book, Honored Citizens of Barcel- 
ona, 1490-1714, is due out early next year... . 
The bucolic life has successfully wooed Ann 
Baker Mendenhall. She lives on a 15-acre 
farm near Duncan, British Columbia, “where 
Ann will pursue piano teaching and Phillip will 
raise pigs and veal calves, rabbits, garden pro- 
duce, and fruit,” she wrote last spring. “Heidi, 7, 
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and Ivan, 5, attend the nearby Waldorf school 
[ we] are helping to establish in the area.” Their 
travel plans this year included the East Coast in 
the summer and Costa Rica in the winter. 
... Robert H. Frazier has moved from Con- 
necticut to New York City to study landscape 
architecture at City Coll. of New York. Address: 
506 F. Washington Ave. *5B, New York, NY 
10033. ... On April 26 Lindy Guttman and 
Peter Zaas adopted six-pound, five-ounce 
Susannah Grace. “Class of 2006?” they write. 
Address: P.O. Box 423, Round Lake, NY 12151. 
_..Ted E. Hommel is an attorney for Avis 
Rent-A-Car Systems in Garden City, N.J.... 
Steve Katz from the Bay Area, returned from 
Germany this past summer after two years of 
learning the language and doing his disserta- 
tion research on the West Berlin squatters’ 
movement—research partly paid for by an 
Oberlin alumni grant. Now he’s finishing up a 
Ph.D. degree in sociology from U. California— 
Santa Cruz. ... Bruce H. Kostic is living in 
New York City, where he works for Time Maga- 
zine and his wife works for the J. Walter 
Thompson advertising agency. .. . From Eu- 
gene, Oreg., air-traffic controller Laura Ellen 
McDonald Schneider writes to say she married 
Bernard Schneider, a pilot, in February 1984. 
Obies present at their Colorado wedding in- 


cluded Lynn McDonald Wikler ’66 and Evelyn 
Joy. “We love Eugene, and we love our work,” 
Laura says; they occasionally see Portland res- 
ident Beth Howell ’75. . . . David Allan May- 
ers is married to Elizabeth Kirkland Jones and 
living in Santa Cruz, Calif., where he is assistant 
professor of politics at U. California. . . . Writ- 
ing from Pennsylvania, Jan Meess says she 
has been substituting with the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony and tounng with the Pittsburgh New 
Music Ensemble. In March, she performed in 
recital with B. Geoffrey Thomas ’77; this sum- 
mer she was awarded a full fellowship to study 
at the Aspen Music Festival. Address: 601 
Horizon View Dr., Pittsburgh, PA 15235. Phone: 
(412) 824-6583. . . . St. Patrick’s Day was also 
the day Sally O’Neil married Craig Taylor. 
They now live in Palo Alto, Calif., where she is 
business editor of the Peninsula Times Tribune 
and he is a computer scientist. .. . Susan E. 
Power has a new address: 1 Audubon St. “1, 
Rochester, NY 14610. She works for Eastman 
Kodak Co. . . . At the Naropa Institute in Boul- 
der, Colo., Nancy Stark Smith is teaching 
“Contact Improvisation,” a form of participa- 
tory dance emphasizing relaxation and part- 
nership. She travels to Northampton, Mass., 
every three months to put out a magazine on 
the subject. ... The Monkey Wars, a book of 
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poems about the Vietnam War by Bruce 
Weigl, came out last spring. Weigl and his wife, 
Jean Kondo-Weigl '72, live in Norfolk, Va., 
where he teaches English at Old Dominion U. 
He is co-editor with T.R. Hummer of the book 
The Imagination as Glory: The Poetry of James 
Dickey (see “Books”). . . . InWashington, D.C., 
Christopher J. White is a cardiologist with 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center. . . . Award- 
winning writer Jonathan L. Witty has been 
made editor-in-chief of three weekly D.C.-area 
newspapers published by Times Publishing 
Group, where he has worked since 1979. 
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Because of his article on a heart-transplant 
operation, Jonathan Bor was one of four wn- 
ters nationwide to receive the 1985 American 
Society of Newspaper Editors’ “Distinguished 
Writing Award.” His article is to be published in 
Best Newspaper Writing 1985. Bor is a reporter 
for the Post-Standard in Syracuse, N.Y., where 
he lives with his wife, graphic artist Sally Meri- 
cle. .. . When she wrote last spring, Belinda 
Glass Gruenwald and her husband, Mark, 
were expecting their first child in September. 
They live in New York City, where she teaches 
at the Calhoun Sch. . . . Social worker Carol 
Susan Groisser writes: “I have been using my 
given Hebrew name, ‘Sarah,’ the past few years 
in lieu of ‘Carol’ to introduce and refer to myself 
in both my professional and personal lives. | 
hope my Oberlin College friends can join in this 
transition/change with ease and smiles.” Sarah 
is the director of Campus Youth Services and 
Singles Divisions at the United Jewish Com- 
munity of Bergen County, N.J.—where, among 
other things, she edits a monthly newsletter 
and develops programs for Jewish single par- 
ents and their families. Her business address: 
111 Kinderkamack Rd., River Edge, NJ 07661. 
Phone: (201) 488-6800. ...Marc S. Kaiser 
and his wife, Claudia (Gunnar ’78), live in Wal- 
lingford, Penn. Marc is assistant human-re- 
sources manager for Scott Paper Co. in Phila- 
delphia. . . . With no irony at all, Rev. Diane 
Luton Blum writes that “as a family we are 
delighted with the move back into a neighbor- 
hood close to the main state prison” in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Her husband, Jeff, has a ministry 
with prisoners and their families; Diane was 
appointed pastor of the West Nashville United 
Methodist Church in June. They have two sons, 
Jack and Will... .Christopher and Pamela 
(Hyson ’74) Martin are living in Florida and 
expect their second child this October. Chris- 
topher is assistant vice president for the Two 
O'Clock Bayou Land & Lumber Company; 
Pamela works for Hartley & Parker and is a 
church pianist.... Now a medical systems 
representative, J. Thomas Oaster, Jr., works 
for Gould Cardiovascular in Chaska, Minn. 
... This spring, Jeff Levi was named head of 
the National Gay Task Force, the largest gay- 
activist group in the country. Levi is the task 
force’s executive director for political con- 


cers. . .. Lawyer and social worker Daniel 
Pollack is deputy director of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Human Services. . . . Soprano Lauren 


Pomerantz gave a concert Jast spring at U 
Maryland, where she sang Sephardic songs of 
medieval Spain. . . . Kenneth B. Reisenf 
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an associate with Miller & Chevalier, Char- 
tered, in Washington, D.C... . New executive 
director of the Organization of Ohio Orchestras 
(OOOO) is Steven Rosenberg. OOOO, he 
writes, counts the Oberlin Orchestra and the 
Oberlin-based Northern Ohio Youth Orchestra 
among its members. His address: 1355 Hunter 
Ave., Columbus, OH 43201... . Attending the 
Summer Olympics last year inspired Leo and 
Carolyn Briggs Saniuk to new heights in their 
coaching careers, they write: “Both of us had 
very successful years—Leo’s wrestlers placed 
at the Ohio State meet and Carol’s gymnastic 
team took 12th at the state meet.” Both teach 
in the Brecksville/Broadview Heights Schools. 
.. . Christopher Silver, whose first name has 
been changed to Moshe, is married to Cana- 
dian speech pathologist Esther G. Baldinger. 
They have two sons, Ithamar Bezalel and 
Amram Daniel, and live in New York City, where 
he is a broker for E.F. Hutton & Co. “Would love 
to hear from people for friendship, fun, or 
profit,” he writes. Address: 225 W. 71st St., New 
York, NY 10023. Phone: (212) 724-1086... . 
Writing from Herndon, Va., Susan Turen Lewis 
tells us that she and her husband, Samuel, 
welcomed Sara Gayle into the family on Dec. 
22....At North Carolina State U., Barbara 


Ward Grubb is assistant curator of art. With 
husband Gary and son Andy, she lives at 1300 
Seabrook Ave., Cary, NC 27511. Phone: (919) 
4674173. 
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This past June David W. Baldwin left for 
Morocco, where he teaches English to local 
high-school students as part of a two-year 
Peace Corps program. . . . Pianist-singer Bar- 
bara Ellen Bramson of New York married 
clinical-psychology student David Dodge this 
September. .. . Janet S. Brusslan, who has 
acquired the M.M. degree from Northwestern 
U. since she left Oberlin, was elected a trust 
officer of Harris Bank in Chicago this spring. She 
has been with the bank since 1984; her respon- 
sibilities now include working with profit-shar- 
ing clients and lending securities. She and her 
husband live on the north side of Chicago. .. . 
Now an “independent consultant,” Susan 
Elam has a new address: 103 Lancaster, Ver- 
non Hills, IL 60061. Phone: (312) 362-9731. . . . 
As of March 11, Mark and Valerie Geiling 
Finkel have three children: Joseph, 4, Rachel, 
2, and baby Miriam. The family lives in Califor- 
nia, where Mark works for a geothermal-energy 
company and Valerie is “mostly unemployed 


1985-86 Alumni Fellows 


Twelve alumni have been awarded Oberlin 
alumni fellowships for the 1985-86 academic 
year. The awards come from the following 
separate funds: Dipman Scholarship, Henry J. 
Haskell Fellowship, Gilchrist-Potter Prize, Ade- 
lia A. Field Johnston Fellowship for women, 
and M. Woods Lauer Memorial Fund. No 
awards were granted this year from the Aelio- 
ian Fund, which provides awards to women in 
alternate years. 


Recipients of the 1985-86 awards and their 
projects are: 


John F. Boyle ’80 ($2,500 Haskell) to do 
research for a dissertation on Thomas Aqui- 
nas’s commentary on the Epistle to the He- 
brews. He is studying towards a Ph.D. degree in 
religion from U. Toronto. 


Lawrence E. Butler '78 ($1,200 Haskell), a 
Ph.D. degree candidate at U. Pennsylvania, to 
complete formal training as an architectural 
historian in Rome by taking the Rhode Island 
School of Design’s intensive course in on-site 
surveying and drafting. 


Bonnie DeSimone ‘79 ($650 Dipman), re- 
porter for the Ann Arbor News to pursue a 
master’s degree in strategic studies from U. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Larry B. Keith ’82 ($2,500 Haskell) to con- 
tinue in the final two years of a three-year 
graduate program on restoring paintings at the 
Hamilton Kerr Institute, U. Cambridge. 


Cornelia Lauf '83 ($2,500 Johnston) for her 
studies toward a Ph.D. degree in baroque Ger- 
man architecture from Columbia U. 


Joyce A. Luhrs ’83 ($1,000 Gilchrist-Potter) 
to write a monograph about Hispanic-Ameri- 


can women artists, pursuant to an Ed.D. degree 
in curriculum and teaching from Columbia U. 


Jennifer Orleans '81 ($2,000 Johnston) to 
pursue a doctoral degree in clinical psychology 
at U. Kansas. 


Anthony Osei ’78 ($1,100 Haskell; $400 
Lauer), to examine the impact of the US. 
budget deficit pursuant to a doctorate from 
Howard U. 


P. Akwasi Osei '80 ($1,100 Haskell; $400 
Lauer), a doctoral student in political science 
at Howard U., to investigate the steady decline 
of the political economy of Ghana despite 28 
years of independence. 

Ann Storr °75 ($500 Gilchrist-Potter), to ana- 
lyze 19th-century.American art in pursuit of a 
Ph.D. degree from U. Delaware. 


Susan Kerr Van de Ven '80 ($1,500 Haskell) 
to study Middle Eastern textbook content 
toward a Ph.D. degree in education from Har- 
vard U. 

Kathy Wagner-Johnson '81 ($2,500 John- 
ston) for work on her Ph.D. dissertation for 
Cornell U., exploring institutional forces and 
environmental failures. 


Most grants are used for study during the 
regular academic year. In special cases they 
can be made available for summer study. Pref- 
erence is given to applicants who graduated 
two or more years prior to applying for the 
fellowships. 

Full information and application forms are 
available from the Office of Career Develop- 
ment and Placement, Peters Hall, Oberlin, OH 
44074. Completed applications must be sub- 
mitted by Feb. 15 of the year for which support 
is sought. 


————— 
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as a social worker but busily employed at 
home with the children.” Address: 3489 South 
Court, Palo Alto, CA 94306. . . . Daniel Louis, 
son of Jennifer Friedel Reinganum and Marc 
‘75, was a year old this August. Jennifer has 
been granted tenure at the California Institute 
of Technology, where she is an Alfred P. Sloan 
Research Fellowin economics. . . . Living what 
she calls a double life is Melissa Glick, who as 
“Melissa Wells,” co-anchors the 6 and 10 
o'clock news on Channel 9 in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. “I’m waiting for the ‘big-time’ markets to 
come down out of the sky and offer me lots of 
glamour and money,” she writes. “Feel free to 
send money and food. I have yet to meet any 
fellow Obies here in heartland!” Address: 4016 
Westover Rd. SE., Apt. A, Cedar Rapids, IA 
52403. .. . Robert Golden reports that he has 
both a Ph.D. degree in cognitive psychology 
and a young son, Aaron. He holds two half-time 
positions at U. Washington in Seattle: “The first 
is with the radiology department doing NMR 
spectroscopy on mice, and the second is with 
the geology department maintaining their elec- 
tron microprobe.” Phone: (206) 527-4427... . 
Living in Minneapolis is Leslie Hahn, who 
works as a general internist for Group Health 
Inc., a Twin Cities H.M.O. She and her husband, 
Merrill Biel (in arresidency in otolaryngology at 
U. Minnesota) had a son, Elisha Calvin, on Jan. 
11. Address: 3413 E. Minnehaha Pkwy., Min- 
neapolis, MN 55417... . The new member of 
William Hopson’s family, James Tamino, Is 
only two days younger than Elisha. Hopson 
and his wife, Karen Youngquist, live in Alberta, 
Canada; “we anticipate that Jim will be in the 
Obie Class of 2008, so you have plenty of time 
to get ready,” Hopson writes. “Karen and | 
continue our careers in the Calgary Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Karen as a cellist and | as the 
second horn player.” . . . Minister of a church 
in Boca Raton since 1981, Daniel D. Hotch- 
kiss has been elected president of the Florida 
District of the Unitarian Universalist Associa- 
tion, which comprises 31 congregations. . . . 
Wilma Olivia Lofton writes that she works in 
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the Philadelphia public schools teaching Eng- 
lish as a second language to southeast-Asian 
refugees; she earned the M.A. degree in bilin- 
gual/bicultural studies from La Salle U. last 
year. Address: 921 S. 48th St., Philadelphia, PA 
19143. Phone: (215) 727-8083. . . . In New York 
City, Laurie Meckler is a student at Cornell U. 
Medical Coll.—class of ’88, she writes... . 
“Ethical Issues in Videotaping for Psychother- 
apy Supervision” was the title of the paper 
Douglas Mossman gave this May in Dallas. He 
is completing a child-psychiatry fellowship in 


Cincinnati, where his wife, Nancy, will get her 
M.D. degree in 1986. “Plans thereafter depend 
on where my wife’s residency takes us,” he 
says. ““Extracurricular’ activities these days 
include singing in the Hebrew Union Coll. choir, 
where a liturgical piece of mine [was] per- 
formed this spring.” ... Having studied the 
city of Jerusalem for a year, architect Charles 
Clifton McMullen Page won Progressive 
Architecture magazine’s 1985 “First Award for 
Urban Design and Planning.” His winning de- 
sign, subtitled “Urban Design of No Man’s 
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Land,” was published in the magazine’s Janu- 
ary issue. Last year Page won a national award 
for his conversion of an 1879 schoolhouse into 
housing for the elderly. He is employed by 
Monacelli Associates in Cambridge, Mass. . . . 
As a research associate at Needham Harper 
Worldwide, the Chicago advertising agency she 
joined in 1976, Linda Sessions Hadley works 
with the Sears-apparel and Betty Crocker ac- 
counts, and she has spearheaded research for 
many other clients. ... This spring Frances 
Stephenson Hotchkiss received a $13,000 fel- 
lowship through the McKnight Minority Junior 
Faculty Development Program to help her 
develop software for processing oceanograph- 
ic data. Hotchkiss is an assistant professor of 
ocean engineering at Florida Atlantic U.... 
“I've just joined the ranks of the nation’s 
homeowners,” writes Ruth A. Walker from 
Brighton, Mass.; she moved into a condomin- 
ium in May. On the staff of the Christian Science 
Monitor, she covers “an eclectic beat”: work- 
place issues, economic development and per- 
sonal finance. .. . Schuyler Warner married 
Susan Tembeck in September 1984; the Rev. 
Thomas Moller ’61 performed the ceremony in 
White Plains, N.Y. Both Schuyler and Susan 
work at Everett Studios, where he is an account 
executive. The couple has bought a house in 
New Rochelle, where they live with Susan’s 
teenage son, Curtis. . . . Musicisti Americani, a 
New York-based summer chamber orchestra, 
went to Rome this summer, and with it went 
soloist Randall Vemer to perform on viola 
and viola d’amore. Vemer is principal violist 
with the Oregon Symphony Orchestra. 


1977 


Homeowner, mother, and former financial- 
services marketer Carol Bass Tanner writes 
from Connecticut that she and husband Ron 
Tanner ’75 had a son, Seth Lewis, on March 7. 
“He weighed in at 10 pounds,” she says. “The 
three of us have bought a house here in Ridge- 
field.” Ron is an editor with a Stamford media 
firm. . . . A future member of the class of 2007 
was also born to Mark and Barbara Peterson 
Cackler: “On May 29,” they write, “we wel- 
comed Joseph Edmond Cackler into the world 
at the Washington Hospital Center. The three 
of us are happily ensconced in our new house 
(purchased in March): 5009 N. 13th St., Arling- 
ton, VA 22205.” Mark is an agricultural econo- 
mist with the World Bank; Barbara is teaching, 
accompanying, and performing on the piano. 
Phone: (703) 525-9452....Greg Christoff 
has moved (with wife Gale and children Ryan, 
Rachel, and Carly) to 308 Watkins Lane, Battle 
Creek, MI 49017, where he is a manager with 
Whitney Foods, a division of Kellogg. . . . With 
their financial-planning firm written up in the 
New York Times and the Christian Science 
Monitor, Barb Drebing and husband Neil 
Kauffman, former associate in the campus min- 
istry and advisor to Jewish students, recently 
found success on another front: the birth of 
their son Brian Edward on Feb. 18. Address: 414 
S. 24th St., Philadelphia, PA 19146... . Early 
this year flutist Valerie Forstman performed 
with the Evansville (Ind.) Philharmonic Orch- 
estra as guest artist... . From Highland Park, 
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lll: “Deborah L. Goldberg is pleased to 
announce that she passed the bar and was 
admitted to practice in the state of Illinois. 
She’s even more pleased to announce that she 
passed the baby and was admitted to parent- 
hood in December.” She and her husband, Neil 
Puller, are proud parents of Jessica Sara. . . . In 
his second year of a family-practice residency 
in Virginia is Anthony Hardt, who last Decem- 
ber married Debra Wolfe, city planner for the 
city of Norwalk. . . . Baritone Ben Holt made 
his debut with the Metropolitan Opera this 
year, performing in La Boheme. He has also 
been performing all over the country with 
accompanist Cliff Jackson—but he hasn’t let 
success affect him sartonially, he told a Florida 
newspaper reporter last March. “I always want 
to wear my smelly tennis shoes,” he said. 
... In Nova Scotia, Margo Lindener (married 
to Nick Mattison) graduated from Dalhousie U. 
Medical School in May and began a rotating 
internship at the university in June. Address: 
5908 Pinehill Crescent, Halifax, N.S. B3H 1E5, 
Canada. . . . David A. Loewenstein is an as- 
sistant professor at Loyola U. in Chicago, where 
he teaches Milton and Renaissance literature. 
Address: Dept. of English, Loyola University, 
6525 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago, IL 60626... . 
Michael Steven Maas, whose wife Judy is an 
editor for the Harvard Business Review, lives in 
Arlington, Mass., and works for the Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune. . . . “I’m teaching the violin and 
playing as a free-lance musician in the Bay 
Area,” writes Rebecca Rose-Purdon. “On Nov. 
21 [1984] Roger and I had a boy named Ben- 
jamin Oliver.” ... From a ranch in southern 
Colorado, Rochelle Smith writes that she and 
husband Jeremy Drelich '76 brought son Noah 
into the world in October 1984. Smith is finish- 
ing her Ph.D. degree in English literature at U. 
Chicago; Drelich is a pediatrician. .. . Susan 
Sutphen married Walter Slowinski ’78 in a 
Quaker ceremony last September, with Liz 
Slade the square-dance caller at the celebra- 
tory clambake and Miriam Stewart and Peter 
Houk ’80 attending, writes Sutphen. Sutphen is 
a pediatric resident at Strong Memorial Hospi- 
tal in Rochester, N.Y., while Slowinski is doing a 
rotating internship at several local hospitals. 
The two plan to work next year in a developing 
country. .. . At high tide, Fred Taub writes, he 
lives “a stone’s throw from Puget Sound.” He is 
a practicing naturopath, having received the 
N.D. degree from John Bastyr Coll. this year, 
“and I play ultimate frisbee year-round,” he 
says. “I would love to hear from Polly Panitz 
"79, Amy Schultz ’80, Kelly O’Kane ’80, Rebecca 
Eder, and anyone who is curious about natu- 
ropathic medicine.” Address: 4733 W. Ruffner, 
Seattle, WA 98199. Phone: (206) 283-5769. . . . 
In May Carl Thiermann received the M.A. 
degree in English from U. California, Berkeley. 
... Bill Weinert and Marcia Orbison ’78 be- 
came parents of John on April 18. They spent 
the summer before his birth traveling in Europe, 
where they visited Lindsey Thomas ’76 and her 
husband David. Residing in Madison, Wis., 
Weinert is assistant professor at the U. Wiscon- 
sin music school, while Orbison has begun 
work on an M.-F.A. degree in theater and direc- 
ting. ... On Feb. 11, Beth Weingold Plavner 
and her husband Victor had a son, Joshua 


Samuel. They live in Annapolis, Md., where 
Beth is director of planning at Howard County 
General Hospital and Victor has a practice in 
family medicine. ... Natalie C. Ziegler is 
working in Bologna, Italy, toward an M.A. 
degree from Johns Hopkins U. 


1978 


Robin Bezark is a social worker with the Jew- 
ish Child Care Association in Pleasantville, 
N.Y. ...Her “excuse for not having time to 
write anyone,” Ruth Ann Copeland Irwin 
writes, is that she has just finished her first year 
in the Catholic U.’s Ph.D. degree program in 
clinical psychology. .. . Early this year Vicki 
Derderian was appointed public-relations 
coordinator for the Cambridge (Mass. ) Multi- 
cultural Arts Center, capping a career that has 
in recent years found her employed at the Art 
Institute of Chicago and a public television sta- 
tion in Pennsylvania. . . . Carol Feather Mar- 
tin finished a double-major master’s degree 
from Catholic U.; organ performance and piano 
chamber music were her two fields of concen- 
tration. She is now living with her husband 
Michael in the Washington, D.C., area, where 
she is director of music for a local Methodist 
church, gives private lessons, and frequently 
performs in recitals. .. . After seven years in 


_New Haven, Lori Ginzberg and Joel Steiker 


‘77 moved to Philadelphia. Joel continues as a 
consultant for the Queens Overall Economic 
Development Corp. Lori now teaches at U. 
Rhode Island after having completed her Ph.D. 
degree in history at Yale U. Address: 414 S. 46 
St. Philadelphia, PA 19143. Phone (215) 474- 
8720. ... Takoma Park, Md., is home to Deb- 
orah Glosser Taub and Stephen 76... . On 
July 27 Kathleen Kline married James Ches- 
sen, but her “true love,” she writes, is the Yale 
Liturgical Dancers, a group she directs. Now 
acting as chaplain for Wesleyan U., she hopes 
to receive the M.Div. degree from Yale U. in 
1986. . . . Wild times in Colorado are reported 
by Jim Krumpak, a chiropractor in McDonald, 
Ohio: At a skiing party earlier this year, Dan 
Kunkel, John Kovanda’75, Bill Kunkel ’75, and 
David Haynes ‘77 “tore up the slopes during the 
day and drank enough beer at night to make 
the smell of their condo—how shall we say— 
‘not a pretty story’ in the morning,” he writes. 
... Jeffrey Loman is married to fellow M.D. 
Barbara Muina, and their son was born in 
March 1984. Loman is in an internal-medicine 
residency, Muina in an endocrinology fellow- 
ship. .. . Paul Mann is a research associate 
with the Institute for Geophysics in Austin, Tex. 
... Living in Dallas, Jonathan D. Morgen- 
stern was recently divorced from Sarah Gab- 
inet 75; he is an attorney with Witts, Wilson & 
Swart. Address: 4405 Bowser, Dallas, TX 75201. 
.. . Robert Riter is working for Heritage Vil- 
lage, which he describes as “a multi-service 
facility serving the elderly.” Address: 4978 Old 
Coventry Rd. W., Columbus, OH 43232. Phone: 
(614) 864-0735. . . . Pete Schleifer, aresearch 
programmer, was married to Pam Heath, a 
nursing student, in August 1984. They live in 
Urbana, Ill., where he is employed by U. Illi- 
nois. . . . “I have recently forgone the security 
of corporate life” to run a video store near 
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Chicago, writes Thomas J. Silberstein. “So 
far, business has been brisk. Moreover, the 
change in lifestyle has been terrific!” . . . Ason, 
Abraham Peter, was born to Ann Wilmot Spi- 
nelli and her husband, Michael, on Feb. 12. 
_.. Self-described as “‘a staunch Obie on Har- 
vard turf,” Rachel L. Yurman writes that she is 
freelancing as production manager for the Bos- 
ton Philharmonic—“one of those other orches- 
tras in town’—and working full-time for the 
New England Foundation for the Arts. “After 
five years, I’m still a New Yorker in Boston,” she 
says. 


1979 

With Lisa R. Regan, Susan Kelly ’80, and Mon- 
ica Schmelzinger '78 in attendance, Amy And- 

erson Culver was married in September 1984 
to Keith H. Culver, now a manager in his fami- 
ly’s Massachusetts company. Susan Fried- 

land read her poetry at the wedding. Amy is an 
administrator of financial aid at Salem State 
Coll. “We welcome anyone coming through 
the beautiful Northeast!” she writes. . . . Rick 

Anderson has joined Arco Resources Tech- 
nology in Plano, Tex., as a research geophysi- 
cist; he entered U. Texas—Dallas’s Ph.D. degree 
program in geophysics this fall. Phone (214) 
422-3000. .. . Currently a Ph.D. degree candi- 
date in political science at M.I.T., Stephen 

Anderson is in Japan on a Fulbright grant, 
researching the politics of the welfare state. He 
spent last year in Tokyo learning Japanese. 
... Karen Bookman lives at 303 Stone Hall, 
Granville, OH 43023. She is assistant professor 
of Spanish at Denison U. . . . Carl E. Thiermann 

‘77 writes that Marla Browning received a 

B.A. degree in psychology from U. California, 
Berkeley last May... . “Despite two years of 
stiff resistance, I have finally become a hope- 
lessly devoted Tarheel basketball fanatic,” 
wrote Paul Cauthen last spring from U. North 
Carolina, where he is working on a Ph.D. degree 
in musicology. Last April, he began a 16-month 
stint in Europe researching 18th-century opera 
manuscripts. ... Bonnie Rae DeSimone of 
Ypsilanti, Mich., was married this past August 
to her colleague Owen D. Eshenroder, Jr. Both 
are on the staff of the Ann Arbor News. . . . Liv- 
ing in the Twin Cities are Cate Elsten and her 
new (as of October 1984) husband, Arthur S. 
Beeman. Cate is a financial analyst for Dayton 
Hudson Corp.; Arthur is an attorney with a 
Minneapolis law firm. Clare Yarborough was 
“best woman,” Cate writes, at their Cleveland 
wedding. ... This summer Colenton Free-- 
man made his debut with the Santa Fe Opera 
Company, playing the lead tenor in a world 
premiere of an opera based on Shakespeare's 
The Tempest. This fall, he appeared in New 
York City’s Trinity Concert Series and made an 
audition tour through Germany. He was also 
named an “Outstanding American Musician” in 
1984... . Erstwhile Greek major Pam Gordon 
says she is teaching Greek at Lehigh U. while 
completing her dissertation. “I married my 
friend Harold Washington last spring in my 
parents’ backyard,” she writes. “Obies at the 
wedding: Lauren Berlant, Nell Wright, Wel- 
ling Hall, Amy Chen, and Emily Zaas BOF ax 
Eileen Kardos is still teaching piano in Lon- 
don; “I would be happy to hear from friends, 
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she writes. Her new address: 22 Waterlow 
Court, Heath Close, London NW5, England. .. . 
After waiting eight months, the Rev. Jill Knuep- 
pel has been called as associate pastor to a 
Denver-area Lutheran church. Address: 8901 
Grant St. #821, Thornton, CO 80229. Phone: 
(303) 427-3683. . . . John Maxwell is currently 
a flight attendant with World Airways, usher at 
the Kennedy Center Opera House, and legal 
assistant part time. Last spring he finished an 
M.A. degree in international trade law at the 
Antioch Sch. of Law in Washington, D.C. He 
spent the last four years working for Sen. 
Melcher (Democrat from Big Sky Country) as 
legislative staff assistant. . .. Tomohisa Naka- 
mura has finished his M.S. degree in interior 
design from Florida State U. and is now working 
for an architecture firm in Nuremberg, Germa- 
ny....Katherine Perlberg Friedberg’s new 
address is 1015 Harvard Terrace, Evanston, IL 
60202. Phone: (312) 475-1015. . . . In the same 
neck of the Illinois woods are LaMorris L. 
Perry and his dentistry-student wife Carmella 
Barnett-Perry, whose daughter Danielle Kristin 
was born Jan. 5. LaMorris is in his third year of a 
residency in pediatrics at Cook County Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Chicago. . . . Music teacher 
Lisa Regan married Michael Feltes, a Boston 
doctor, last June. ... Gayle Ridinger, who 
has resumed her maiden name since her recent 
divorce, is living in Milan, Italy, where this May 
she read from her own work during a week-long 
series of readings organized by Italian wnters: 
“Tread one of my stories in English, then had an 
actress read the Italian version,” she writes. 
Address: Via Madonnina 22, 20026 Novate Mil- 
anese (MI), Italy. . . . The process of getting a 
doctorate in experimental psychology from 
Cornell U. got Tom Stoffregen “serious about 
photography,” he wntes; his work has been in 
six shows since 1982. He moved back to Ohio 
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William Warren ‘48, 
Chairman 


this fall to do postdoctoral work on how weight- 
lessness in space affects visual perception. 
. .. Lots of news from Keith Strandberg, now 
living in Lancaster, Penn.: He and his wife 
expect their second child this fall (Kalen, their 
first, is two years old); his feature film, “Ring of 
Truth,” premiered this summer (he wrote and 
helped direct it); and he has been writing his 
third novel. In addition to contributing to sev- 
eral national magazines, he conducts tours to 
China about three times a year... .Marcy 
Jean Zimmermann has married Matthias A. 
Bolli, a violin-builder, and is self-employed in 
Belgium. She is amember of the award-winning 
ensemble Fontana Musicale and is studying 
gamba with Wieland Kuijken at the Royal Con- 
servatory in Brussels. Address: Frankenstraat 
7, Brussels, Belgium 1040. 
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Marianne Allison is an account executive for 
a Santa Clara, Calif., public-relations firm while 
finishing her M.S. degree in mass communica- 
tions and journalism from San Jose State U. “I 
love my job,” she writes. “I am also very busy 
with Beyond War, an educational foundation 
working to spread information about the threat 
of nuclear war at the grassroots level.” Her 
husband, whom she cryptically identifies only 
as “an avid sailor” who attended Oberlin from 
1976 to 1978, has an investment business. 
Their address is 840 Villa Ave. “16, San Jose, CA 
95126. Phone (408) 947-1691... . In the doc- 
toral program in clinical psychology at Case 
Western Reserve U., Jane R. Buder Shapiro 
mamied Eric J.B. Shapiro last year. They make 
their home in Shaker Heights. ... David J. 
Estrin is living in Manhattan and working in 
White Plains, N.Y. He was recently promoted to 
senior editor at Longman Inc., where he is in 
charge of acquisitions and development of 
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political-science and social-work textbooks. 
... Now a medical resident at U. Vermont, 
Kenneth Felz reports that he is married to 
Meghan Walsh Felz and living in Burlington. 
... Peter Taylor Gordon received his M.D. 
degree from Case Western Reserve U. last May 
and married Elizabeth Maynard (who earned a 
doctorate in nursing from Case) in June... . 
Matt Hirshberg is in graduate school in politi- 
cal theory at Hebrew U. in Jerusalem. . . . Dan 
Kazez reports that he and his wife Arlin 
Eichenbaum Kazez are in Potsdam, N.Y., 
where he is a visiting assistant professor at the 
SUNY’s Crane Sch. of Music, teaching cello and 
music theory. Their new address is 16 Garden 
St., Potsdam, NY 13676... . Harvard did what 
Oberlin failed to do—it brought Mary McCori- 
son and Joshua Rosenbloom ’81 together. The 
two, who did not know each other at Oberlin 
but met while both were working at Harvard U., 
were married in a Jewish ceremony in Worces- 
ter, Mass., in September 1984. Oberlinians 
present at the wedding included Julia Thomp- 
son '81 and voice professor Myra Durkin. The 
Rosenblooms now live in Palo Alto, Calif., 
where Josh is working toward a Ph.D. degree in 
economics from Stanford U. and Mary (who 
holds an master’s degree in library science 
from Simmons Coll.) is working for acomputer- 
cataloguing agency....Anna M. Speicher 
completed her M.A. degree from U. Chicago 
Divinity Sch. and has begun work on a Ph.D. 
degree in the school’s Ethics and Society pro- 
gram... . Nowon leave from the doctoral pro- 
gram at the Kennedy Sch. of Government, 
Andrew H.W. Stone is working as a research- 
er for the World Bank in Washington, D.C. He 
recently had Conrad Bahlke, Marcia Har- 
rington, Karen Pollitz, and Joan Mendel- 
son (all '80) over for homemade pizza. . . . Val- 
orie Vaughn, along with her sister, Estelle ’83, 
and Saundra Williams ’81, played basketball 
and volleyball with Philadelphia’s recreation 
league this past year. Williams received her 
M.D. degree from Temple U. this May, married 
in June, and moved to Chicago, where she will 
be a resident in internal medicine. Speaking of 
herself in the third person, Vaughn adds that 
“she is indeed in her second year at U. Pennsyl- 
vania vet school, but, contrary to popular opin- 
ion, she is not a soprano soloist”—instead, she 
is a wingback on Penn’s women’s rugby team. 
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Bill Cumming writes that he and Leah Dvorak 
82 “were (finally) married in Madison, Wis. 
June 1. Offering support were best man Rob 
Groesbeck and best woman Karin Evans ’82.” 
Other Obie guests included ’82 class members 
Jessica Ware, Sarah Sutton, Sarah Stockwell, 
and Emily Miller and the groom’s parents, Bill 
and Marilynn (Benson) Cumming’50. . . . Hav- 
ing spent the last four years at U. Florida Medi- 
cal Sch., Robert Felman graduated in June to 
begin a three-year residency in internal medi- 
cine at U. Michigan Hospitals. He writes that he 
is “still an available bachelor and actively play- 


ing the clarinet.” ...Scott J. Frankel has 
been a clerk for a Cincinnati judge, having 
graduated from the Ohio State-U. law school 
last spring. ... In her fourth year of medical 
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school at the West Virginia U. Sch. of Medicine, 
Laurie Gutman was married last June to fel- 
low med student Leroy J. Korb, Jr. . . . Rondal 
James Halter has joined the U.S. Navy as an 
ASW officer. He is stationed on the USS Reeves. 
... As of this past June, Katherine L. Hilst is 
living in Amsterdam, where her husband, Edo 
de Waart, is music director for the Netherlands 
Opera. The two met when both were working 
for the San Francisco Opera; they were married 
last year. ... Amy Karowe has travelled to 
Barbados and Peru over the past year as a 
research assistant in Woods Hole, Mass., “first 
for the U.S. Geological Survey and presently for 
the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution,” 
she writes. Karowe has been accepted to sev- 
eral graduate schools in science education, but 
she has deferred admission until fall 1986; in 
the coming months, she expects to participate 
in cruises to Norway, Alaska, Antarctica, and 
Central America. ... Suburban Chicago is 
home to Polly Lawry Chang, who married 
electrical engineer Arthur Chang in 1984. Ober- 
lin wedding guests included Dave Dobbs and 
Rick Stamler. Last spring, she began working 
in the AT&T marketing department. . . . Sally 
Loomis began work as a typesetter for Art- 
work Plus in Portland, Oreg., last spring... . 
Clerking for the New Hampshire Superior Court 
is Josephine Ross, who is living in Ports- 
mouth. .. . Marta J. Schworm is teaching and 
performing in Virginia, where she is adjunct 
professor of clarinet at Virginia Commonwealth 
U. and plays with the Richmond Symphony and 
Quintessence woodwind quintet. During the 
summer, she was pnincipal clarinetist for the 
Bedford Springs, Penn., Festival for the Per- 
forming Arts. ... Lawrence Yurman reports 
that he is “freelancing with a fair degree of 
success in NYC as a pianist/music director” 
while teaching music theory through the New 
York U. acting school. His current address and 
phone number are: 131 E. 15th St. “4B, New 
York, NY 10003. Phone (212 )460-9339. 


1982 


Dawn C. Alexander was honored for her pro- 
fessional and civic contributions this year by 
Outstanding Young Women of America, an 
Alabama awards program. . . . Having gradu- 
ated from the Fletcher Sch. of Law and Diplo- 
macy with a master’s degree in international 
agricultural economics, Gregg R. Baker is 
putting his new expertise to good use in the 
Philippines, where he is working for the Peace 
Corps. . . . Returning from international service 
is Paul Bech, who, while in Tokyo as a Shansi 
rep., worked on licensing American folk and 
jazz albums to a Japanese recording company. 
He is now a legal assistant in Philadelphia, and 
he writes that he would be “very grateful” for 
“the recipe for Tofu-Pea-Noodle-Mushroom 
Delight.” Address such culinary information to 
135 N. 21st St., Philadelphia, PA 19103... . 
Michelle Bushey, after two years as a sec- 
ondary-school teacher with the Peace Corpsin 
Kenya, began work this fall in U. North Caroli- 
na’s graduate chemistry program, where she 
plans to study analytical chemistry. .. . Beth 
Comstock writes that she is “the operations 
assistant for M&M Syndications, Inc., which 


produces and syndicates national TV music- 
video programs.” Write her at P.O. Box 719, 
Newtown, PA 18940.... After three years’ 
studying and teaching at U. Illinois in Urbana/- 
Champaign, Steven Finch received the MS. 
degree in mathematics and is now on the tech- 
nical staff of the Analytic Sciences Corp. in 
Reading, Mass. ... Rebecca Furcron is in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., teaching English to recent 
immigrants from China who are members of 
the China Institute’s bilingual-chef training 
program. .. . Working on a master’s degree in 
speech communication at U. North Carolina, 
Joanne Gilbert passes her spare time ‘“‘teach- 
ing oral interpretation to undergraduates, 
coaching forensics, and performing stand-up 
comedy.” . . . David J. Hickson teaches high- 
school chemistry and physics in central New 
Jersey, taking courses at Rutgers U. to qualify 
for his teaching certificate. His wife, Rachel 
(Abelson ’80), is a market researcher in Prince- 
ton and began graduate work at Rutgers this 
fall. . . . “Teaching music and doing instrumen- 
tal ensemble work” at Shipley Sch. in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., reports Laura N. Hammong... . 
Debra Israel spent five weeks last winter tour 
ing Nicaragua with a Massachusetts-based 
group that organizes educational trips to Cen- 
tral America. There, she worked on a collective 
farm, took Spanish lessons, and heard anumber 


_ of people, including Salvadoran refugees, des- 


cribe their experiences in the war-torn region. 
Since her return to New York, where she had 
worked last year on an organic vegetable farm, 
“lam working to change our position in the U.S. 
of supporting the contras,” she writes. This 
summer she sailed on the Clearwater along the 
Hudson River teaching environmental educa- 
tion. . .. Employed as a marketing manager for 
a Manhattan trading company, Suzanne Cath- 
erine Lee married William W. Baird, a sales 
representative for a banking magazine, last 
June. . .. Her composition “Clouds of Magel- 
lan” made Ruth Meyer one of 13 national 
recipients last May of the Award to Student 
Composers from Broadcast Music, Inc., the 
largest music-licensing organization in the 
world. . . . Yellowstone National Park is where 
Susan Mills has been living and working (“but 
not necessarily making money” ). She has been 
a naturalist-interpreter, research technician, 
and, as of last May, operations manager in the 
office. Friends can write her at P.O. Box 638, 
Yellowstone National Park, WY 82190. . . . Ted 
Norris has published a technical article on a 
laser he has developed with two other people. 
The far-from-light reading appears in the April 
1985 Journal of the Optical Society of America. 
Norris is working toward a Ph.D. degree from 
the U. Rochester. . . . Barbara L. Phillips and 
Mark A. MacAllister are living in Buffalo, N.Y., 
where she is working towards a master’s 
degree in women’s studies from SUNY, and he 
is “organizing, lobbying, and writing” for the 
Sierra Club’s radioactive-waste campaign. This 
year, Phillips is to lead awomen’s poetry work- 
shop at the university. . . . In Santa Fe, Chris- 
topher Rustay is working for the Western 
States Arts Foundation administration. . . . This 
past September D. Joshua Searle began work 
toward a Ph.D. degree in clinical psychology 
from Clark U., Worcester, Mass. . . . After work- 
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ing for an audiovisual company and an ency- 
clopedia publisher, then doing award-winning 
work as an art director for a small Connecticut 
design studio, Suzanne Shaw took a “long- 
awaited” vacation to travel through “Thailand, 
Sri Lanka, India and Nepal—what an incredible 
adventure!” she wntes. Last spring she returned 
to New York, where she is working as a free- 
lance designer. . . . Betsy W. Spanbock has 
left San Francisco (her home for the past two 
years ) for New Orleans, where she has a teach- 
ing assistantship at Tulane U. She is working 
towards an M.A. degree in directing at 
Tulane. . . . Playing second violin in the East- 
man Sch. of Music’s Meliora Quartet, Calvin 
Wiersma shared the glory—including a per- 
formance in Lincoln Center—when the quartet 
won the Naumberg Chamber Music Award last 
spring. . . . Since he graduated with a master’s 
degree in music from Yale U. in 1984, Brad 
Wharton has made his home in Los Angeles, 
where he freelances as a conductor and a bas- 
soonist, and he has founded the chamber 
ensemble AEQUUS. 


1983 


Paula Carter has been awarded a two-year 
fellowship from the Consortium for Graduate 
Study, Washington U. This fall, she begins work 
towards an M.B.A. degree at the St. Louis, Mo., 
school. . . . Having spent the summer research- 
ing cancer-causing viruses, Frank Ciulla is 
enrolled in Columbia U.’s Ph.D. degree pro- 
gram in molecular biology. ...As part of a 
Peace Corps agriforestry project, Corinne 
Egner is in Mali, West Africa, “encouraging 
villagers to 1) understand the problems of 
desertification and deforestation, and 2) do 
something about it.” She sends greetings to all 
her Oberlin friends and gives her address: B.P. 
232, Mapti, Mali, West Africa. ... Warren 
Finch has recently moved to Boston, where he 
is working as a legal assistant and “beginning 
to gild his cage.” He can be found at this 
address: 1515 Beacon St., Apartment 3, Brook- 
line, MA 02146.” . .. Andrea Frisch is a men- 
tal-health worker at High Point Hospital in 
Greenwich, Conn. . . . Because of her profes- 
sional and civic contributions, Erica Green- 
berg (now living in Baltimore) was recently 
honored by Outstanding Young Women of 
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America, an Alabama awards program... . 
John Jutsum, timpanist with the National 
Orchestra of New York, was honored with the 
National Orchestral Association’s Claus Adam 
Award (which includes a $1,000 prize) last 
April. “He possesses all the attributes ofa great 
musician,” said the association’s chair in pre- 
senting Jutsum with the award, adding that 
Jutsum showed a “commitment . . . to live up 
to the highest standards of excellence.” Jut- 
sum played with the Colorado Philharmonic 
this summer and will begin studying toward a 
master’s degree at Juilliard in the fall. . . . “We 
Obies get around!” says Ann P. Laubach, who 
early in 1985 travelled to the Philippines, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and San Francisco, visiting 
Lori Simon, Ken Morrill, and Dave Massell 
82. This spring she began ajob as aresearcher 
with the Ohio Department of Natural Resour- 
ces. .. . Writing from Oakland,Calif., in 80-de- 
gree weather, John Levine says he thinks he 
could get used to California life. For the past 
year he has been working in promotions for 
two country-music radio stations—an unlikely 
format, he admits, for a former black-studies 
major, but he’s discovered he likes Willie Nel- 
son and Hank Williams. . .. Mark Moverman, 
studying for his M.D. degree from U. Michigan, 
reports that “an Obie reunion breakfast” high- 
lighted a recent American Medical Students 
Association convention. Present were Mover- 
man, Jennifer Hoock (Duke U.), Ruth Berg- 
gren '84, and Paul Samuels ’82. Not at the 
breakfast, but “rumored to be at the conven- 
tion,” was Marilyn Shapiro ’81, who is also 
rumored to be studying at U. Michigan... . 
Katherine Paff LoMonaco won a concerto 
competition last year, was a finalist in a Kings 
ville Music Club competition, and won a Pi 
Kappa Lambda scholarship. A member of the 
Baton Rouge Symphony and Opera Orchestra, 
she is also a private violin teacher. At Louisiana 
State U., where she received the M.M. degree in 
May, she will begin work on her D.M.A. degree 
this fall. Her husband, John LoMonaco ’81, is 
working towards an M.M. in composition and a 
D.M.A. in tuba performance. He also produces 
his own classical music show at WRKF on Sun- 
day afternoons and is treasurer for the Ameri- 
can Society of University Composers, L.S.U. 
chapter, which he helped form and which is 
now the largest university branch in the coun- 
try.... Theodore W. Ritter is a personal- 
computer specialist at Philips Information Sys- 
tems in Rosslyn, Va. Two years ago he was a 
research assistant in neurophysiology. “I am 
very happy and would love to hear from all 
those Obies | have lost touch with since grad- 
uation.” .. . Katy Sears is an associate mar- 
keting specialist at China Marketing Systems 
Corp., a computer-consulting firm in Taipei, 
Taiwan: .. . Martha Tenney reports that after 
two years as an overseas consultant for the 
Association of the Deaf, she “sadly says good- 
bye to Bangkok and an indescribable (the good 
kind) experience with the deaf community of 
Thailand.” She is returning to America—and, 
probably, to her “American career of waitres- 
sing’—this fall. ... Billed as “L.A.’s oldest 
show and youngest crew,” the award-winning 
show “On Campus” (which Los Angeles read- 
ers can find on channels 9 and 28) this past 


June had a segment on Czechoslovakian poet 
Miroslav Holub (who received an honorary 
degree from Oberlin this past June) that was 
produced by Tim Unger and Beki Bloyd. Tim 
has also helped to write and research other 
“On Campus” shows over the past year. He 
likes southern California so much that, he 


writes, “I have just become engaged to a 
native,” planning eventually to move to Pasa- 
dena. . . . Ensign Eric B. Vondra writes that 


he and Debbie Zeller were married in June 
and are now living in Cleveland, where he is 
employed by the U.S. Coast Guard. 


1984 
This spring Barbara J. Altman began working 
for the Adler Planetarium in Chicago. . . . Zaire, 


Africa, calls Faith Beale; this past April, she 
started a two-year stint there with the Peace 
Corps. .. . Mollie Brewton is studying holis- 
tic medicine at the New Mexico Academy of 
Massage and Advanced Healing Arts. . . . Now 
teaching violin in lowa City, Mary Ann Esta- 
brook was manied in June to Thomas Torto- 
lano, a graduate student at the Yale U. Sch. of 
Music. . . . Yolanda E. Figueroa, working asa 
paralegal, plans to marry a man she identifies 
only as “H. Ford.” She writes that wedding 
guests are to include Michon Boston, Joyce 
Boggerson ’85, Candida Negron ’86, Maria 
Orengo ’81, and Millie Figueroa ’85. .. . This 
fall Sarah B. Hyman matriculated at U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley’s Graduate Sch. of Public Poli- 
cy. .. . Sandra K. Mayeda is a graduate resi- 
dent advisor at Michigan State U. in East 
Lansing. . . . Clinical psychology is the chosen 
field of Juliette Meyer, who this fall enters 
Yeshiva U.’s doctoral program in the subject. 
For the past year, she has been a research 
assistant for a New York psychologist. . . . Y.T. 
Nozue is a teacher at Virginia’s Woodberry 
Forest Sch. ... For the next two years Lisa 
Roland will be living in the Caribbean as a 
community health educator for the Peace 
Corps. Her address: Peace Corps, APDO.1412, 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. . . . Mu- 
sic, mime, and politics have occupied Mara 
Schultz this past year. She has worked for 
Georgia congressman Wyche Fowler and 
toured Italy with the Oberlin Mime Players. 
Next, she writes, “my original plan was to live 
and work in Israel and Japan during this year. 
However, | detoured.” The detour took her to 
her current job in the Carnegie Hall program- 
ming office in New York City. ... Linda P. 
Tugurian is working toward her M.S. degree in 
science and environmental studies at Cornell 
U. with a teaching assistantship in introductory 
biology. ... Greg Varner is working on the 
M.F.A. degree at U. Virginia. 


1985 


Laura Yeager’s short story “The Fortune” 
won third prize—$250—in a recent Cosmopoli- 
fan magazine fiction contest, coming in ahead 
of some 4,000 other entries. Her work was 
printed in the magazine’s August issue. It was 
the second time a national publication had 
honored Yeager’s talents; in 1980 she received 
an honorable mention in a similar contest held 
by Seventeen. 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


Faculty 

J. Stanton McLaughlin, May 13, in Wies- 
baden, West Germany, where he had made his 
winter home for the past 20 years. A member of 
the English department for 35 years, he is best 
remembered for his contribution to the Oberlin 
Dramatic Association (see “An overdue tribute 
to Stan,” Summer 1984 OAM). He was its resi- 
dent director from 1935 until his retirement as 
professor of English in 1961. 

Born Dec. 7, 1893, in Huntington, W.Va., he 
received the A.B. degree from Oberlin in 1921 
and later earned master’s degrees from Oberlin 
in 1922 and from Harvard in 1933. 


Edward H. Mattos, March 11 in Arlington, Va., 
after a heart attack. Former executive director 
(1981-83) of the Wolf Trap Foundation, he was 
also aconcert pianist, composer, and poet. For 
13 years amember of the Conservatory faculty, 
he left Oberlin in 1963 as associate professor of 
pianoforte to become a cultural-affairs officer 
and later director of the Arts and Humanities 
Program for the U.S. Information Agency. 

He wrote music reviews for The Washington 
Post, served as music director with the Interna- 
tional Poetry Forum of Pittsburgh, and acted as 
a consultant for Arts International. 

He leaves his wife, the former Doris Duncan, 
three daughters, one grandson, his mother, 
and a brother. 


Barbara Owens, April 20, in Brattleboro, Vt., 
at the age of 55. Founding director of the Ver- 
mont Opera Theater and the Turnau/Asolo 
Opera and Theatre 70 of Saigon, which pro- 
duced opera and musicals for Vietnamese 
children during the Vietnam War, she had also 
been stage director for the New York City 
Opera, the Buffalo Philharmonic, and the New 
Haven Opera Festival. From 1975 to 1979 she 
was associate professor of music theater at 
Oberlin and left to become head of the opera 
departments at SUNY at Purchase and Boston 
U. 

She was dramatic coach for singers Jan 
DeGaetani, Ara Berberian, George Shirley, and 
Beverly Sills. 


Staff 
David M. Byers, Dec. 12, 1983, of cancer. He 
was Campus minister from 1970 until 1975. 
From 1960 to 1967 he was associate university 
chaplain at Yale U. and associate pastor of the 
Church of Christ. He then served three years as 
university chaplain and chairman of the Cultur- 
al Studies Program at the American U, of Beirut. 
After leaving Oberlin he became dean of stu- 
dents at Lake Forest Coll. Before the onset of 
his illness he was chaplain/counselor at the 
Elliott-Pope Preparatory Sch. in California. Most 


recently, he was associate pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Northville, Mich. 

He leaves his wife, son, and a sister. 
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Ruth A. Reno, June 1, in Muskegon, Mich., at 
age 59, after a long illness. In 1973 she retired 
as secretary in the financial aid office. She lived 
in Oberlin from 1962 until 1984 when she and 
her husband Robert (V-12) moved to Michigan, 
where they built a new home in the country. 

She leaves her husband, four children, eight 
grandchildren, sister Mary Wood ’49, and broth- 
er George ’50. 


Graduate School of Theology 
John W.V. Smith in Liberal, Kans., 11 days 
before his 70th birthday. He attended the GST 
1941-42. A nationally recognized historian of 
the Church of God, he was an emeritus profes- 
sor of church history and associate dean for 
student affairs at the Anderson Coll. Graduate 
Sch. of Theology. 

Born Nov. 30, 1914, in Baca County, Colo., he 
taught at Warner Pacific Coll. in Portland, Ore., 
before joining the faculty at Anderson in 1952. 
He was the author of several books, including 
Brief History of the Church of God and Truth 
Marches On. 

He leaves his wife, the former Margaret 
Jones, three sons, and seven grandchildren. 


Peter Young '24 B.D., Feb. 18, in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., at age 91. He served churches in 
Ohio, lowa, Virginia, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut. He leaves his wife of 59 years Irma, 
two sons, and four grandchildren. 


1904 

Clara Briggs Latzer, Jan. 20 in St. Louis, Mo., 
at age 103. In 1906 she was married to John A., 
president of Pet Milk Co. They had three 
children. 


1907 

Florence Joy Wheatlake, April 8 in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, at age 100. An active civic worker, 
she participated in fund drives for the Com- 
munity Chest and was a member of the YWCA. 


She received an honorary Ph.D. degree from 
Westminster Coll. in 1974. She leaves three 
children, 11 grandchildren, and 11 great-grand- 
children. She was preceded in death by her 
husband Burton. 


1909 
Fannie Mae Howard Douglass, March 14 in 
Washington, D.C., after a heart attack. She was 
born April 21, 1883, in Atlanta. She attended 
Oberlin 1905-06 and later married the grandson 
of Frederick Douglass, Joseph H. Douglass, 
noted violinist and the first black concert violi- 
nist to tour the U.S. as a featured artist. She 
taught music in the Washington, D.C., public 
school system for 25 years and was postmaster 
for 30 years at Highland Beach, Md., a black 
community summer resort that she helped 
develop. 

She leaves a granddaughter and three great- 
grandchildren. 


1910 


-Marguerite D. White, March 29 in Parkers- 


burg, W.Va., where she was general secretary 
of the YWCA from 1924 to 1931. She later held a 
similar post in New Castle, Pa. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her sister, Kathleen Kalb- 
fleisch "16, and brother Orison °16. 


1912 
Elizabeth Wood Aldrich, Feb. 13 in North 
Bennington, Vt., at age 95. An active member of 
the suffrage movement, she marched with the 
business women in the Fifth Avenue parade of 
Suffragettes in 1915. A year later she married 
Earl A., Oberlin English instructor 1910-16. 
After a number of years in Walpole, Mass., they 
moved to Madison, N.J., where he became the 
first chairman of the English department at 
Drew U. 

She leaves two children, six grandchildren, 
and four great-grandchildren. 
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Leslie C. Arends, 
Former GOP House Whip 


Leslie C. Arends, a 41-year member of the 
House of Representatives, 17th District, Illinois, 
and House Republican Whip for 32 years, died 
July 16 of a heart ailment in Naples, Florida, 
where he had a vacation home. He attended 
Oberlin College 1912-13. 

During his government tenure he rose to a 
senior position on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and was a leading member of the conserva- 
tive wing of the Republican Party in Congress. 
He was a delegate to nine NATO European 
Conferences, Before World War II he opposed 
Lend Lease, the relaxation of the neutrality 
laws, and naval construction projects, and 
after the war he voted against organized labor 


in favor of farm programs. 

Mr. Arends was born September 27, 1895, 
near Melvin, Illinois, where he farmed after 
serving in the Navy during World War I. An 
interest in banking led him to become presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of the Com- 
mercial State Bank in Melvin. He later became a 
member of the board of directors of The 
National Bank of Cape Coral and an advisory 
board member of the Southeast National Bank 
of Naples. 

Listed in Who’s Who in America, he was a 
member of the American Legion and a trustee 
of Illinois Wesleyan University, where he re- 
ceived his law degree. 


He leaves his wife Betty, a daughter, and a 
grandchild. 
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Margaret Jordan Topliff, Nov. 15, 1984, in 
Willimantic, Conn. She was born Dec. 14, 1889. 
in East Cleveland, Ohio. She leaves a daughter. 


1913 

Elizabeth Halbower Caldwell, Sept. 4, 1984, 
in Sioux Falls, S.Dak. She was a high-school 
principal and teacher in South Dakota, Iowa, 
and Montana. Born Aug. 24, 1891, in Burdette, 
S.Dak., she was married to Anthony J. Caldwell. 


May Breckenridge Luckenbill, April 28 in 
Loma Linda, Calif. She was a high-school phys- 
ical education teacher and dean of girls in Red- 
lands, Calif, from 1924 to 1950 when she 
retired. Born June 5, 1890, in Bethlehem, Pa., 
she was married to David B., a carpenter. They 
had two children before his death in 1917. 


1915 


Naomi Brenneman, April 16 in Goshen, Ind., 
of complications following hip surgery. Emerita 
professor of English at Bluffton Coll., she began 
teaching in 1918 and retired 43 years later. She 
leaves a sister. 


1917 

Elizabeth C. Gillis, March 31 in Seattle, Wash. 
She taught in high schools in Kentucky, Florida, 
and Washington for 40 years. She was the 
granddaughter of Samuel °43 and Elizabeth 
(Kedzie *42) Steele. 


Blanche Bonnewitz Loomis, April 29 in Con- 
cord, Mass., where she had lived for the past 
year, after a long illness. Before that she had 
made her home with her daughter, Martha L. 
Grabill ’44 in Lincoln, Mass., since 1979, when 
she moved from Oberlin. 

She was director of Gulde House (1939-43), 
Lord Cottage (1943-45), and Talcott Hall 
(1945-63). 

Born Sept. 10, 1895, in Van Wert, Ohio, she 
leaves her daughter and grandsons Elliott '71, 
Robert ’73, and John Grabill ’75. Her husband, 
Robert C. '17, died in 1938. 


1918 

Gladys Longenecker Eggleston, Sept. 21, 
1984, in Milwaukee, Wis. Born Oct. 23, 1893, the 
oldest daughter of George W. "95 B.D., she 
taught high school in Dodgeville and Water- 
town, Wis., after her Oberlin graduation. From 
1930 to her retirement in 1959 she taught at the 
Milwaukee Vocational Sch. At age 65, she 
began a second career as a travel agent. 

She leaves her daughter Nancy Allenson ‘48, 
son Douglas, and 11 grandchildren, including 
Stephen ’71 and Thomas Allenson °73. Her 
husband, Ellis °15, died in 1930 after seven 
years of marriage. 


Jessie Raine Portmann, Sept. 19, 1984, in 
Tucson, Ariz. A medical secretary at the Cleve- 
land Clinic during the '20s and early "30s, she 
was active in many of the city’s organizations. 
Born July 30, 1895, in Oberlin, she was the 
daughter of James ’93 and Harriet May Raine 
We, 


Preceded in death by brothers Robert '23 
and Forrester '20, her son Ralph F. '37 survives. 
Her marriage to Donald D. Forward 18 ended in 
divorce in 1929. 


Summer 1985 


1919 


Evah Kennedy Smith, April 15, 1984, in Can- 
ton, Ohio. She was born June 17, 1895, in 
Warren, Ohio. Since 1920 she had been a 
member of the musical-appreciation group, the 
MacDowell Club, for which she presented 
annual drama productions until the late 1970s. 
In 1978 she received an honorary membership 
from the club for her dedication and distin- 
guished service. 

She leaves her daughter, Patricia Smith In- 
gram '43, and two grandchildren. Her husband 
Claude died Dec. 11, 1982. 


1920 


Paul M. Carrick, May 1 in Spring Valley, Calif. 
He was retired in 1962 as vice president and 
cashier of the Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co., for whom he worked for 34 
years. Having earned the A.B. degree in eco- 
nomics from Oberlin he began his career in 
banking soon after graduation when he went to 
work for the Cleveland Trust Co. Five years 
later Otis & Co., Cleveland, hired him in their 
investment banking firm. 

Born Sept. 5, 1897, in Wauseon, Ohio, he 
leaves his wife and classmate, the former 
Esther Thomas, and three children, including 
Paul M. Carrick, Jr., 50. 


Erma B. Lyle, March 23 in Denver, Colo., one 
month after her 88th birthday. After receiving 
the A.B. and the physical education training 
degrees from Oberlin she taught physical edu- 


cation for nine years then changed careers, 
though not locale, when she became librarian 
at the Cleveland Public Library from which she 
retired in 1961. She leaves her sister, Betty 
Anderson °24. 


Helen M. Rice, March 22, 1984, in Laguna 
Hills, Calif. For 44 years she taught and was an 
educational administrator in Washington, D.C.; 
Virginia, Ohio, Minnesota, Illinois, and Califor- 
nia. She was born May 12, 1897, in Oberlin. 


1922 

Dorothy Fay Desmond, May 7, 1985 in Alex- 
andria, Va. A former music supervisor in Web- 
ster City, lowa, she leaves her husband, Thom- 
as K. Desmond. 


Ruby Bliven James, March 19 in Menlo Park, 
Calif., her residence for the past 15 years. She 
was a former social worker, dance instructor, 
and partner in the ownership of a hardware 
store. She leaves two children and three grand- 
children. She was widowed three times. 


Gertrude Zuck Rea, March 17 in Sandusky, 
Ohio. She was born Sept. 23, 1898, and later 
married Doren Rea, who died Oct. 11, 1974. She 
leaves three children, including John Rea °46; 
two sisters, including Helen Lacey °22; two 
brothers; seven grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Ralph K. Reed, April 27 from what apparently 


Dan T. Bradley, Founder of 
Harris Products Co. 

Dan T. Bradley ’21, vice president and technical 
adviser at Harris Products division of Imperial 
Clevite Inc. when he retired in 1964, died March 
19 in Kansas City, Missouri, of complications 
from an earlier stroke. 


Dan T. Bradley '21 
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Mr. Bradley was founder and chief engineer 
of Harris Products, a company that produced 
rubber and metal parts for the auto industry 
and molded rubber products. Before founding 
the company in 1937 he had had 16 years’ 
experience in the automotive and engineering 
fields in Detroit, Toledo, and Cleveland. During 
the 1930s he developed a special kind of rubber 
coupling for automotive use and later sold the 
patent to Harris Products. 

A third-generation Oberlinian, Mr. Bradley 
was born June 21, 1900, in Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, the son of Dan F. ’82 A.B., ’85 B.D., trustee 
and recipient of the 1934 Alumni Medal for 
distinguished service to Oberlin, and Lillian 
(Jacques '82) Bradley. He was the grandson of 
Sarah Blachly 45 and Dan Bradley, a physician 
and missionary (See “On a trip to Siam,” 
January-February 1980 OAM), 

Active in the alumni association, he was 
president of his class and chaired the Alumni 
Fund in 1951. He was also former president of 
the Detroit and Toledo Alumni Clubs. 

Mr. Bradley was a 50-year member of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers and a co- 
founder and former commodore of the Omena- 
Traverse (Michigan) Yacht Club. 

He leaves his wife, the former Eloise Smiley 
'22, whom he first met at the age of four. His 
daughter, Barbara Hildner '47, her son David 
‘73, five other grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren also survive. He was preceded in 
death by his son, Dan °51, and his brother, 
Dwight J. °12. 


was aheart attack while driving his automobile. 
The “Father of Newport Harbor (Newport 
Beach, Calif.) High Athletics,” he was the 
school’s athletic director 1930-64, and coached 
football, basketball, and track. 

Mr. Reed was born Sept. 3, 1900, in Elyria, the 
son of Fred (1897-98, 1900-01 Graduate Sch. of 
Theology) and Grace Reed. He co-authored 
the book Coaching High School Athletics and 
wrote many articles in athletic journals. 

He leaves his wife Pearl, two children, and 
seven grandchildren. 


1923 

Pauline Haertel Parkhill, Jan. 17 in Warsaw, 
Ind. Born Jan. 31, 1902, in Minneapolis, she was 
a school music supervisor in Harlan, Ky. She 
leaves her sister, Marjorie Beatty. 


A. Mae Walker Wilson, Feb. 6, 1984, in Park — 


Ridge, Ill. Before her marriage to Samuel Wil- 
son '23 in 1925, she taught at the state reforma- 
tory for girls, Long Lane Farm, in Middletown, 
Conn. Born Jan. 30, 1900, in Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada, she leaves her children, Samuel °49, 
Margery 47, and Paul. Her husband died in 
1974. 


Helen Bauer Welton, April 28 at her daugh- 
ter’s home in Western Springs, IIl., after a long 
illness. After graduating from Oberlin with an 
A.B. degree in sociology, she moved to Cleve- 
land to begin a career as a social worker for the 
Cleveland Humane Society. She later worked 
for the Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Child Welfare 
Board, the Methodist Children’s Home in Berea, 
Ohio, and the Lorain County Child Welfare 
Board, Elyria. 

Born June 4, 1900, in Buffalo, N.Y., she leaves 
a daughter and several grandchildren. She was 
preceded in death by her first husband, Joseph 
Mebus ’32, her second husband, Louis Welton 
‘15, and by a son. 


1924 


Mary Cushman Brown, April 6 in Palo Alto, 
Calif, of cardiorespiratory arrest. Following 
graduation she taught French for a year in the 
public high school in Lock Haven, Pa., before 
going to China, where she taught music and 
English at the Wenshan Girls’ Sch. and met her 
future husband, Irving Brown. They were mar- 
ried Oct. 10, 1928. 

In 1941 they returned to the U.S. Mrs. Brown 
taught French in the Fairfax County (Va.) 
Schools 1953-63. She moved to California in 
1976 after the death of her husband. 

She leaves three children, including Eliza- 
beth Kaplan °54, and nine grandchildren. She 
was preceded in death by her sister and her 
brother, Stewart ’29. 


Mary G. Fribley, April 25 in Plymouth, Ind. 
after a two-year illness. She retired in 1975 after 
41 years as librarian in Bourbon, Ind., where 
she was born May 17, 1900. She leaves a sister. 


1925 


Helen Hill Carruthers, Feb. 24 in Pacific 
Grove, Calif. Born April 13, 1902, in West Win- 
field, N.Y., she was a former librarian at the New 
York Public Library. She was married to Arthur 
S. Carruthers in 1925. 
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Sarah B. MacLennan, March 17 in Washing- 
ton, D.C., of a cerebral hemorrhage, at the age 
of 80. From 1930 until her retirement in 1969 
she taught art history at Miss Porter’s Sch. in 
Farmington, Conn. 

Born in Oberlin, she was the daughter of 
Professor of Philosophy Simon F. and Sarah 
(Browne '99) MacLennan. She received the 
master’s degree from Radcliffe Coll. in 1928. 
Among the organizations to which she belonged 
were the Society of Architectural Historians 
and the American Institute of Archeologists. 


Fern Overdorff Warner, Jan. 2, the day after 
her 82nd birthday, in Warren, Pa. She leaves her 
husband of 57 years, the Rev. Rea A. Warner 
25, '29 B.D.; two children; and 12 grandchild- 
ren, including Richard A. Peters ’79. Her son, 
Edward W. ’49, died April 22 (see entry in this 
issue ). 


Robert C. Williams '27 A.M., April 21 in Estes 
Park, Colo. He was retired in 1969 as vice presi- 
dent of research and development for the Iron- 
sides Co., Columbus, Ohio, for whom he worked 
for 37 years. Before joining the company, he 
was a research chemist for Akron’s Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. and for the Battelle Me- 
morial Institute in Columbus. 

Listed in American Men of Science in 1957 
and Who's Who in the Midwest, he held 12 
patents and had written many articles on 
lubrication. 

He leaves his wife, the former Dorotha Young 
27, three children, and sisters Margaret Bang- 
ham '21 and Ruth Taggart '23. 


1926 


Louise Harrington Busey, April 23 in South- 
field, Mich. A 45-year volunteer with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, she started her volunteer work 
in the canteen, first aid, and nutrition programs 
during World War II. For the last 19 years she 
was a member of the chapter’s board of direc- 
tors and its executive committee, and was 
chapter historian. When asked: what days and 
hours she would be available for service she 
replied, “Any and all times needed.” 

Her husband, Robert, died in 1981, after 51 
years of marriage. She was born Sept. 7, 1904, in 
Cleveland. 


Gladys M. Clark, Jan. 29. She taught health 
and physical education at the Connellsville 
(Pa. ) Joint Schools System and was head camp 
counselor at Camp Pinemere in Minocqua, 
Wis., for almost four decades. Her organiza- 
tional associations included the AAUW, the 
Fayette County Mental Health Assn., and the 
National Teachers’ Assn. She was former pres- 
ident of the Class of 1926. Miss Clark was born 
Nov. 20, 1902, in Watertown, N.Y. 


David L. Hoffman, Oct. 4, 1984, in Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. He was born Jan. 31, 1900, in Harts- 
grove, Ohio. 


Margaret Laughlin Hunt, April 27 in Indiana- 
polis, Ind. She taught English at the Kokomo 
(Ind.) Junior High Sch. and English and Latin 
for 17 years at Pike High Sch. in Indianapolis. 
She leaves two children and a sister. She was 
the daughter of Flora Cooper Laughlin ’82. 


James H. McMillen, March 26 in Chevy 
Chase, Md. He was a program director in phys- 
ics with the National Science Foundation from 
1952 until his retirement in 1971. Born April 24, 
1904, in Fort Wayne, Ind., he received the MLS. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Washington U., where 
he started their first research program on elec- 
tron microscopy. Following this he became 
professor at Kansas State Coll., and during 
World War Il he studied the ballistics of 
wounds at Princeton U. In 1946 he served as 
chief of the hyperballistics division at the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory. He received the Navy 
Meritorious Civilian Service Award for his work. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary B. Ander- 
son, and two sons. 


1928 

William M. Bennett, April 20 in Hillsborough, 
Calif. A retired securities analyst and former 
chairman of the board of Hexcel Corp., he was 
a past president of the Securities Analysts 
Society of San Francisco and was a special 
partner with the investment banking firm of FS. 
Smithers & Co. in San Francisco. 

Mr. Bennett was born March 7, 1906, in New 
York City, the son of William Bennett, Jr., 90, 
and Emeritus Professor of Pianoforte Mary 
Umstead Bennett. 

He leaves his wife, Jeannette, a daughter, 
and a sister, Edith Lodge ’29. He was preceded 
in death by his sister, Elizabeth °26. 


Florence Hine Delaplane, May 26 in Tucson, 
Ariz. Born March 22, 1906, in Shinrock, Ohio, 
the daughter of Elva Light Hine (1924-25, spe- 
cial student), she taught high school in Milan 
and North Olmsted, Ohio, and at the Calvert 
Day Sch. in Durham, N.C. 

During summers she worked as a counselor 
in Lakeside, Ohio, and Brevard, N.C. 

She leaves her husband, Harold '29; sons 
Charles 61 and Walter, Jr.; a brother, Daniel '29; 
and a sister, E. Irene °32. 


Helen Miner Green, Feb. 21 in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, where she was born July 26, 1908. She 
was children’s librarian at the Ashtabula Public 
Library for 16 years and after moving to Texas 
in 1950 continued her library work with the 
Houston Public Library system until she retired 
in 1970 and returned to Ashtabula. 

She leaves her husband, Edward ‘26, two 
stepdaughters, seven grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Elwyn Robinson, March 24 in Grand Forks, 
N.Dak., at age 79. Professor Emeritus of History 
at U. North Dakota and a noted historian of the 
state, he was the author of the 600-page book 
History of North Dakota. For his 24 years of 
teaching and research at the university he 
received its Alumni Distinguished Teaching 
Award in 1959. Twenty-five years later the uni- 
versity’s Distinguished Service Award from its 
Alumni Association was presented to him. After 
his retirement in 1970, Prof. Robinson wrote 
numerous articles for the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, the North Dakota Quarterly, and North 
Dakota History, 
He leaves two sons. 
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1929 
David E. Carroll, April 22 in Trenton, N.J. He 
was teacher of piano at Trenton Conservatory 
of Music and organist at St. Paul Methodist 
Church. Before moving to Trenton he was 
associate professor of music and college orga- 
nist at Virginia State U. for 16 years. He also 
taught piano, organ, theory, and history of 
music in Chicago and at West Virginia State 
Coll. and Johnson C. Smith U. 

Born Dec. 12, 1907, in Louisville, Ky., he 
leaves a brother. He was preceded in death by 
his wife, Marie Hilton ‘36. 


Dorothy Nourse Pitman, A.M., March 25 in 
Lewiston, Maine, after a long illness. Born in 
Westborough, Mass., April 21, 1905, her inter- 
est in library science led her to Boston, where 
she worked for 24 years in the public library 
system, becoming director of the East Boston 
branch. In 1953 she married Robert W. Pitman 
and during the next-13 years she was employed 
in the New York Library System. As director of 
the Hamilton Grange Library in Harlem, she 
instituted an annual house for the community 
at which famous black authors and artists were 
honored guests. 

She leaves a brother and a sister. Her hus- 
band died in 1975. 


Roy Richards, March 2 in Canfield, Ohio, of 
cancer. Supervisor and manager of claims for 
Traveler's Insurance Co. for 35 years, he was 
also a Canfield Village councilman from 1949 
to 1969 and was president of council for 10 
years. He served on the Canfield Village Plan- 
ning Commission for four years. 

Born Aug. 31, 1906, in Vicksburg, Ind., he was 
past president of the Youngstown Claims Assn. 
and served on the Arbitration Board of the 
Youngstown Claims Managers Council. 

He leaves his wife; the former Alma Winston 
'28, two children, a stepdaughter, six grand- 
children, a brother, and a sister. 


Edwin Trethaway, Feb. 16 in Santa Ana, Calif. 
He was retired in 1971 after almost 20 years 
with the State Dept. in its Southeast Asian and 
Eastern and Southern African educational pro- 
grams. In 1971 he became director of interna- 
tional development at California State Poly- 
technic Coll., Kellogg-Voorhis, Pomona. He 
formerly was an instructor at Bowling Green 
State U., N.Y.U., U.C.L.A., and U.S.C. 

He leaves his wife Helen, a daughter, two 
stepdaughters, seven grandchildren, and a 
brother. 


1930 

Glenn Mayberry, July 27, 1984, from a heart 
ailment. He was retired in 1973 as senior food 
technologist for H.J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh. He 
formerly was a senior fellow for the Mellen 
Institute of Industrial Research, a lecturer in 
chemistry at U. Pittsburgh, and for five years 
was technical director of Reymer and Brothers, 
Inc., in Pittsburgh. 

Born Sept. 15, 1908, in Sharon, Pa. he 
received the S.M. and Ph.D. degrees from Penn- 
Sylvania State U. In 1957 he was listed in Amert- 
can Men of Science. He \eaves his wife, the 
former Helen Taylor, and a daughter. 
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John B. Owen, Feb. 5, 1984, three months 
after his wife’s death. He leaves two children 
and seven grandchildren. 


1931 


Elisabeth Edwards Anderson, April 16 in her 
Chatham, Mass., home. She and her husband, 
Edward P., had lived on Cape Cod for the past 
15 years. She: was a member of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Chatham and belonged 
to its women’s guild. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves three 
daughters and five grandsons. 


Harold P. Brandt '32 A.M., March 16 in Cleve- 
land, where he was born April 29, 1910, and 
lived most of his life. He was retired in 1975 as 
manager of the internal audit division of Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. He previously was an accoun- 
tant for Emst and Ernst and an inspector for the 
Retail Credit Co., both in Cleveland. 

He leaves his wife, the former Dorothy Kern 
’30, and three children. 


Harold L. Kaufman, March 3 in Los Angeles, 
from respiratory arrest, at the age of 77. He had 
been a minister for the Methodist Church in the 
Michigan Conference and a chaplain for the 
U.S. Army. 

He attended Oberlin 1927-29. Surviving are 
his wife, the former Hazel Smith, and two 
children. 


Jacques Remsberg, Aug. 8, 1984, in Glendale, 
Calif., of cardiac arrest. Born July 4, 1909, in 
Lakewood, Ohio, he leaves his wife Lois, three 
children, and a granddaughter. 


1932 

Mary Houglan Hantzsche, July 31, 1984, in 
Akron, Ohio. Born April 23, 1910, in Wadsworth, 
Ohio, she attended Oberlin 1928-30, then went 
on to become teacher and principal for the 
Summit County Board of Education in Akron. 
She left the teaching field two years after her 
marriage in 1934 to Roy W. Hantzsche and it 
wasn’t until 1962 that she once again became a 
teacher, this time for the Milwaukee Board of 
School Directors. 

Her husband and sister Allene ’30 survive. 


1933 
Marguerite Cook Hock, Dec. 28, 1984, in 
Athens, Pa., where she was born April 3, 1909. A 
watercolorist, her paintings were exhibited in 
several regional shows and won her the first 
award in a Watkins Glen Annual Arts and Crafts 
Show. She had several one-woman shows in 
the Central New York Area. 

She was married to Burton C. Hock. They 
had two daughters. 


1934 : 
Bruce T. Brickley ‘41 A.M., Dec. 4, 1984, in 
Painesville, Ohio, after a brief illness. A retired 
vice president of Land Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co., at one time he had been a high- 
school- and college-level physical-education 
teacher and coach and an assistant director of 
admissions at Fenn Coll. He served in the Navy 
during World War II and in Korea 1951-53. He 
retired in 1978 after 24 years with Land litle. 
He leaves his wife, the former Evelyn Stans- 


bury (’33 Kindergarten Training Sch.), two 
daughters, three granddaughters, a brother, 
and a sister. 


David Morris, Feb. 19 in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
where he had had a private law practice, was 
municipal judge for the City of Kalamazoo 
(1950-54), and was City Attorney (1954-72). 
Most recently, he was associated with the law 
firm of Morris & Culver, P.C. 

He was born in Tuscola, Ill., Sept. 4, 1912. He 
leaves his wife, the former Priscilla Crockett, 
two children, and a brother Van Cleve ’43. They 
were the sons of Stanley and Laura (Van 
Cleve) Morris, both ’09. 


Lucy Pope Wheeler, March 8 in Alexandria, 
Va., of cardiac arrest after a long struggle with 
cancer. Born in 1911 in Wood Co., Ohio, she 
farmed with her husband Richard in Ohio and 
Michigan until he became an archeologist with 
the Smithsonian Institution's River Basin Sur- 
veys in 1948. She was secretary in the physics 
department at U. Nebraska 1951-61 and then 
secretary with the Wetherill Mesa Project at 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., where her 
husband was project curator. Beginning in 1967 
until her retirement in 1984, she worked for the 
National Park Service in Washington, D.C., in 
the history and environmental studies div- 
isions and for the Historic America Buildings 
Survey. 

She leaves her husband, daughters Hannah 
Wheeler Andrews 67 and Valerie Wheeler 62, 
and three grandchildren, including Edouard 
Nammour ’85. 

Family and friends have established The 
Lucy Pope Wheeler, Class of 1934, Prize Fund 
(endowed) in the College to be awarded annu- 
ally to the member of the junior class who, in 
the opinion of the Department of English and 
the Creative Writing Program, has demonstra- 
ted the greatest ability and has the greatest 
potential for writing poetry. 

This obituary replaces one published in the 
spring issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
The earlier obituary contained errors and sig- 
nificant omissions. 


1935 

Eugene J. Miller, May 10 in Columbus, Ohio, 
at age 73. Former publisher and editor (1936- 
54) of the Loudonville Times, he sold the 
newspaper to accept a position as public rela- 
tions director of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion in Columbus. Later he was associate editor 
of the Columbus Area Chamber of Commerce's 
magazine, retiring in 1976. 

In 1965 he purchased a small farm near 
Bainbridge, Ohio, his birthplace. Last year he 
and his wife, Henrietta, donated part of the 
property to the Ohio Dept. of Natural Resour- 
ces, which designated it a nature sanctuary. 

He leaves his wife, three sons, five grand- 
children, and a brother. 


1937 


Carolyn Herron Britton, AM. May 1 in 
Olivet, Mich., five days before her 71st birthday. 
In 1936 she received the B.S. degree from the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. From 1937 to 
1941 she was secretary and recorder in the 
Graduate Sch. of Theology. For the next 23 
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years she was secretary in the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Wayne, Mich. 

She leaves her husband, Erwin A. ’36 AB., 
B.D.; and three daughters. 


1939 

Jane Robbins Holmes '42 AM., Feb. 12 in 
Cedar Falls, lowa, where she had lived for the 
past 40 years. In recent years she was an 
accompanist for various artists, including bari- 
tone Daniel Sullivan and cellist Jennifer Lang- 
ham, who performed in Cedar Falls. She pre- 
viously taught piano in Hibbing, Minn.; at 
Stephens Coll. in Columbia, Mo.; and at lowa 
State Teachers Coll. 

Born June 29, 1918, in New York City, she 
leaves two children, two stepsons, seven 
grandchildren, two great-grandchildren, and a 
brother. Her husband, George H. Holmes, died 
in 1981. 


Tharon E. Parsons, April 26 in Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, where he had lived since 1950. He 
was a veteran of World War Il, serving in the 
U.S. Army Air Corps. For 27 years he was cap- 
tain for U.S. Air Lines Inc. out of Pinellas County 
Airport, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

He leaves his wife, the former Virginia 
Richardson '39, three children, and four grand- 
children. He was 69 years old. 


1940 


John H. Insprucker, April 21 in Bradenton, 
Fla. He was retired in 1971 after 25 years as a 
mathematics teacher and guidance counselor 
at the Medina (Ohio) High Sch. Born Oct. 1, 
1911, in Delphos, Ohio, he received the A.M. 
degree in 1950 from Toledo U. He leaves a 
sister. 


Jean Burrell Pillemer, Sept. 22, 1984, in 
Pemaquid, Maine. She was born Oct. 3, 1918, in 
Montgomery, Pa. Before her marriage in 1948 
to Louis Pillemer, professor of biochemistry at 
Western Reserve U., she did graduate work in 
biochemistry at the university, receiving the 
M.S. degree in 1946. She leaves three sons, 
including Eric '72. Prof. Pillemer died Aug. 31, 
1957, in Cleveland Heights. 


1941 


Amy Keep Chenoweth, April 8 in Florida. 
Working out of Indianapolis, Ind., for Aetna Life 
Insurance Co., she held a technical and super- 
visory position for anumber of years. Born Dec. 
27, 1917, in Evanston, Wyo., she attended the 
Conservatory 1938-40. She leaves her husband, 
Paul Chenoweth. 


Lois Koch Lovett, May 30, 1984, in Bay Village, 
Ohio. Born July 29, 1919, in Cleveland, She 
leaves her husband, John R. Lovett, whom she 
married in 1942, three children, and a brother, 
Albert R. ’36. 


1942 

Clyde H. Seidel, Ed.M.M., March 29 in Lake- 
wood, Ohio, after a heart attack. He was retired 
as music department chairman and instrumen- 
tal director at Cleveland’s John Marshall High 


Sch., where, in addition to teaching music and 
directing the band, he taught mathematics. 


From 1931 to 1942, when he joined the staff 
at John Marshall, he taught vocal and instru- 
mental music in the Hudson, Wellington, and 
Peninsula, Ohio, public schools and at Western 
Reserve U. 

Born in Cleveland Sept. 16, 1910, he leaves 
his wife Lois, two children, two grandchildren, 
and a sister. 


1945 
Clark C. Livensparger, March 26 in Cleve- 
land, after a heart attack. A lexicographer, he 
was supervising associate editor of Webster's 
New World Dictionary. Before joining the staff 
in 1951 as editorial assistant, he taught writing 
at Western Reserve U. and Case Institute of 
Technology while working for the railroad, rais- 
ing and lowering the Baltimore & Ohio draw- 
bridges. He had written poetry under his own 
name in earlier years and also did ghost writing. 

An ordained Deacon and Elder in the Presby- 
terian Church for 20 years, he was involved in 
peace groups, the Gay Rights National Lobby, 
Human Rights Commission, and the nuclear 
freeze movement. 

He leaves two sisters. 


1946 

Paul M. Sears, Oct. 31, 1984, in Taos, N.Mex. A 
well-known writer and editor, at the time of his 
death he was working with former Gov. Bruce 
King in writing the memoirs of King’s years in 
state government. Mr. Sears was a former edi- 
tor of the U. New Mexico Press and the New 
Mexico Quarterly and had been on the editorial 
staffs of Rand Corp. and the National Center for 
Atmospheric Research. In addition he was the 
author of children’s books and many scientific 
articles. 

He leaves his wife Virginia; two sons; two 
grandchildren; his father, Paul B. Sears 58hon.., 
professor of botany 1939-50; and two sisters, 
including Sallie '52. 


1947 


James E. Boyce, Nov. 13, 1984, in Singapore, 
while on a business trip. He was president of 
Associates for International Research Inc. Since 
1954 his principal work had been in foreign area 
research and overseas management consult- 
ing for American companies and the U.S. 
government, which entailed extensive travel 
through much of the free world. From 1953 to 
1956 he was an assistant professor of interna- 
tional relations at M.LT. and a lecturer in the 
management of foreign operations at the Har- 
vard Graduate Sch. of Business Administration 
1958-60. 

Born Sept. 27, 1922, in Lawrence, Kans., he 
leaves two sons. 


Mark W. Clark, LL.D., April 17, 1984, in Charles- 
ton, S.C. Born May 1, 1896, in Madison Barrack, 
N.Y., he was an Army officer who was promoted 
to general in March 1945. During World War | 
he served as battalion commander and later 
became a member of the General Staff Corps. 
In May 1942 he was appointed chief of staff for 
Ground Forces and two months later com- 
mander-in-chief of Ground Forces in Europe. 
He is well-known for leading a successful 
secret mission by submarine to get information 


in North Africa preparatory to the Allied inva- 
sion. As commander of the Fifth Army in the 
invasion of Italy, he led the capture of Rome in 
June 1944 and was commanding general of the 
15th Army Group commencing that December. 

He was listed in Who’s Who. He leaves his 
wife Mary and a son William by a former wife. 


Donald M. Mullen, April 12 in Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. He was vice president of Account Man- 
agement, an advertising firm in Detroit. He pre- 
viously was an advertising writer and copy 
chief in Detroit and creative advertising direc- 
tor in New York City. 

He leaves his wife, the former Rose Krkovich, 
two children, and a granddaughter. He was 
born July 10, 1924, in Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


1949 

Edward W. Warner, April 22 in Atlanta, Ga., 
after a lengthy illness. In recent years, he was a 
singer, performing concert, oratorio, and oper- 
atic roles with the Chicago Lyric Opera, Gol- 
dovsky Opera Theater, and New York Opera 
Theater. He also studied opera in Germany and 
was resident soloist at several churches in Chi- 
cago and New York. 

An ordained Presbyterian minister, he was 
also an editorial associate for Christian Century 
Pulpit, taught English literature at Roosevelt U., 
and was the author of Relentless Strangers. In 


~ addition he was founder and first president of 


Affiliated Artists Inc. in New York, and the 
International Artists Associates in Atlanta. 

He leaves three children, including Martin 
78; his father, Rea Warner 25, ’29 B.D.; a sister; 
and a brother. His mother, the former Fern 
Overdorff °25, died Jan. 2 (see entry in this 
issue ). His marriage to Joan Brown "47 ended in 
divorce in 1956. 


1950 


Nancy Nichols Gerber, April 3 in Martinsvile, 
N.J., of cancer, at age 55. An associate research 
professor at the Waksman Institute of Microbi- 
ology of Rutgers U., she was a specialist in the 
chemistry of microbial pigments and of the 
volatile substances produced by microorga- 
nisms that impart unpleasant odors to water 
bodies. She also worked on the isolation, puri- 
fication, structure determination, and synthe- 
sis of the antifungal agent from osage orange 
wood. Over a span of 30 years she produced 
over 60 publications. 

Born in Chicago on June 27, 1929, she was 
also a viola player with the Somerset County 
Orchestra. She leaves her husband, Samuel, 
two children, a granddaughter, and two sisters. 


Elizabeth Jones Grun, Dec. 8, 1984, in Cran- 
ford, N.J. A former research assistant at Rutgers 
U. in the early 1950s, she had been confined to 
bed and wheelchair following an attack of poli- 
omyelitis in 1954. Born March 8, 1928, in Sioux 
Falls, S.Dak., she did volunteer work for various 
charity drives, especially the March of Dimes. 

She leaves her husband, John Grun, Jr., and 
three children. 


1952 

William W. King, June 14, 1984, in Hamilton, 
Ohio. Since 1966 he was assistant professor of 
English at Miami U., Oxford, Ohio. He pre- 
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viously taught in the city schools in San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., at U. Redlands, and U. Vermont. 
He received the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from U. 
Redlands in 1963 and 1965. Born July 11, 1928, 
in Huntington Park, Calif., he leaves his wife 
Faith and four children. 


1955 
Marilyn Wick Cornejo, Dec. 18, 1984, at age 
50. She had been a social worker throughout 
her career, which began soon after graduation 
from Oberlin. She was a caseworker for the 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Welfare Dept., a 
rehabiliation counselor for the Ohio Rehabilita- 
tion Center in Columbus, and a medical social 
worker for University Hospitals in lowa City. 
She later worked for Family and Child Services 
in Honolulu and Army Community Services in 
Germany. More recently, she was program 
director and counselor for the Northern Virgin- 
ia Family Services and caseworker/supervisor 
for the Dept. of Human Resources in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

She leaves her husband, John Cornejo, and 
three children. 


1956 
Leslie Mason Ray, March 9 in Lewisburg, Pa. 
Born Dec. 23, 1934, in Evanston, Ill., she 


attended Oberlin 1952-54 and received the B.A. 
from U. Michigan in 1957. She leaves her hus- 
band, David S. Ray, and two children. 


1970 


Diane “Diney” Weinerman, Dec. 19, 1983, in 
Boulder Creek, Calif., of cancer. A founding 
member of Cloud Mountain, a rural home- 
steading community, she also helped create 
Vrajrapani Institute, a Tibetan Buddhist study 
and retreat center. She leaves her husband, 
George Galt ’69, and three children. 
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Count Williams, Jazz Pianist 


Frank “Count” Williams '82, the oldest-known 
person ever to earn an undergraduate degree 
at Oberlin, died June 23 in Oberlin, after a one- 
month illness. Known primarily as ajazz pianist 
in the style of Art Tatum and Oscar Peterson, 
he played in the Count Williams Band and 
more recently with the Red Carman Quartet. 
His piano playing can be heard on a release by 
the Charlie Parker Recording Corp., featuring 
such jazz figures as Milt Hinton, George Duviv- 
ier, Al Hall, and Clark Terry. For the past 15 
years he taught classical piano privately to 
students. 

The Count’s involvement in music began at 
age five when his kindergarten teacher recog- 
nized his talent on the piano, convincing his 
mother to enroll him in the conservatory’s 
children’s department: There he continued his 
studies with a number of teachers, including 
Leota Apple ’25, mother of concert pianist 
Natalie Hinderas °46. 

During his high-school years in Oberlin he 
played in numerous jazz bands and continued 
to play after his high-school graduation in 1936. 
After serving in World War II he entered the 
conservatory under the G.I. Bill in 1946 with a 
major in piano and a minor in voice. Withdraw- 
ing after his sophomore year to support his wife 
and two children, he went to work for Harshaw 
Chemical Co. in Elyria, but continued to play 
jazz after hours, first with his own band and 
then with the Red Carman Quartet. As soon as 
he retired from Harshaw in 1979 he reapplied to 
Oberlin and passed his piano audition. 

He participated in almost all the jazz ensem- 
ble organizations under the direction of Wen- 
dell Logan, who said that the Count was a 


modest, unassuming man who hadn’t stopped 
growing. His piano teacher, Sanford Margolis, 
said that he learned well and had aremarkable 
memory. He was a “solid student with a special 
feel for music of the French impressionists; a 
good jazz pianist who was very at home at the 
keyboard.” 

At the age of 64 he earned the music degree 
he had dreamed about in the ’40s. 

Count Williams was born July 10, 1917, in 
Ripley, Ohio. He leaves two children, eight 
grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 
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Castelvetro on the Art of Poetry edited and 
translated by Andrew Bongiorno, emeri- 
tus professor of English. Medieval and 
Renaissance Texts and Studies, Bingham- 
ton, N.Y., 1984. (Reviewed by Robert M. 
Longsworth, professor of English.) The Poetics 
of Aristotle has probably had a greater influ- 
ence than any other work on the practice and 
criticism of literature. Yet the Poetics was virtu- 
ally unknown throughout the Christian era 
until the 16th century. A Latin translation 
appeared in 1498, and the Greek text was pub- 
lished at Venice in 1508. Although publication 
introduced Anistotle’s work to a wide audience, 
it was slow to gain recognition and influence. 
Eventually, however, it became the textual 
basis for a century of vigorous and fruitful intel- 
lectual discussion by scholars who flourished 
during the Italian Renaissance. 


The publication in 1570 of Lodovico Castel- 
vetro’s Poetica dAristotele vulgarizzate et 
sposta was perhaps the most impressive tes- 
timony to the force of that discussion. A com- 
mentary in Italian on Aristotle’s Poetics, it was 
lengthy, magisterial, and contentious. Indeed, 
the work is notable at least as much for Castel- 
vetro’s quarrels with as for his debt to Aristotle. 


In effect, the thought of Aristotle became a 
pretext for Castelvetro to offer his own unor- 
thodox though interesting view of poetry. Poe- 
try, he wrote, “is the image and imitation of 
history.” He was an admirer and advocate of 
what has come to be thought of as realism in 
literature; and he asserted that the interests 
and needs of the audience ought to be primary 
in determining literary value. Thus he stressed 
the importance of the celebrated “unities” of 
time, place, and action in a dramatic work; and 
he disparaged the use of learned or exotic allu- 
sions inasmuch as poetry ought to “provide 
pleasure and recreation to the souls of the 
common people and the rude multitude,” for 
whom such abstruse subjects must be discon- 
certing because unfamiliar. 


Bongiorno has made this oddly tendentious 
but fascinating work accessible to us by provid- 
ing an abridged translation of Castelvetro’s 
commentary. Both we and Castelvetro have 
been well served by this distinguished labor of 
learning and perspicuity. Professor Bongior- 
no’s own prose is at once sinewy, lucid, and 
graceful. He does not sacrifice those admirable 
qualities in translating a writer whose stuffiness 
and prolixity cannot be altogether concealed. 
He has shorn and trimmed Castelvetro, pre- 
senting to us the writer and critic at his bar- 
bered best. 

Moreover, he has buttressed the translation 
with a clear and incisive introduction, and has 
illuminated it with a valuable commentary in 
the form of notes in which the translator’s own 
wisdom and learning help the reader both to 
understand Castelvetro and to place Castelve- 
tran notions in a broad tradition of literary the- 
ory and history. For example, in a brief but 
pithy comment on Castelvetro's treatment of 
“errors in the art of poetry,” Bongiorno ob- 
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serves Castelvetro’s lapse from fidelity to his 
proclaimed thesis that pleasure alone is the 
proper end of poetry; and he gently remarks 
the greater care and shrewdness with which 
Aristotle has handled that same vexatious 
issue. 

Indeed, this translation of Castelvetro can be 
regarded as an extension into print of the 
extraordinary life of teaching and scholarship 
by means of which for nearly half a century of 
active service Professor Bongiorno enriched 
Oberlin College while he disciplined the minds 
and fired the imaginations of innumerable stu- 
dents. A man of exceptional modesty, he has 
tirelessly placed his probity, his clear vision, 
and his intelligence at the service of others, and 
he has cared rather to illuminate poetry than to 
display his genius for illumination. If that 
genius has nevertheless been abundantly ap- 
parent to his students, it is fitting that it should 
also gleam in the pages of this book, which 
recalls the glory that Italy revealed as it redis- 
covered and celebrated the brilliance of Aristo- 
tle on poetry. 


Wordsworth 


and the 


Lake  Z 
District 
A CAI 
1t3 
THE POEMS 
2 AND 
THEIR PLACES 


Wordsworth and the Lake District: A Guide 
to the Poems and Their Places by David 
McCracken ’61. Oxford U. Press, N.Y. In a 
remote corner of England known as the Lakes 
lived William Wordsworth for the first 20 and 
last 50 years of his life. Many of his poems grew 
out of specific sights or incidents in this area. 
This book explores the connections between 
Wordsworth’s poetry and its sources in the 
Lake District places. 

It contains commentary dictated to Isabella 
Fenwick, prose writings, his letters and those of 
his family and friends, memoirs of his contem- 
poraries, early travel records, and the journals 
of Dorothy Wordsworth. As well as numerous 


contemporary illustrations, the book includes 
16 newly-drawn maps and detailed walking 
guides. 

McCracken is associate dean of arts and 
humanities at U. Washington. 


The Imagination 


as Glory 
The Poetry of 


dames Dickey 


Edited and with an Introduction by 


Bruce Weig] and T.R. Hummer 


The Imagination as Glory: The Poetry of 
James Dickey edited and with an introduc- 
tion by Bruce Weigl ’74 and T.R. Hummer. 
U. Illinois Press. The most representative 
writings on Dickey and his work have been 
assembled by the authors in this book. Con- 
tributors include such wellknown poets and 
critics as Howard Nemerov, Robert Duncan, 
H.L. Weatherby, Ralph J. Mills, Jr., Joyce Carol 
Oates, Laurence Lieberman, and Dave Smith. 
They gauge the measure of Dickey’s achieve- 
ment, pinpoint his failures and successes, 
illuminate Dickey’s philosophy and aesthetics, 
and suggest the directions his poetry might 
take in the future. 

In addition, the book includes two essays by 
Dickey himself, both of which are central to 
understanding his work. 

Weigl teaches English at Old Dominion U. 
Hummer is a member of the English faculty at 
Oklahoma State U. 


The Lucky Piece by Francelia McWilliams 
Butler ’34. Van Vactor & Goodheart. Writ- 
ten 30 years ago, this novel was rejected by 75 
publishers who claimed that the subject of the 
book, child abuse, was non-existent. Set in Erie 
County and Oberlin’s environs at the turn of 
the century, the novel is a study of sadism and 
suffering inflicted upon two small children by 
their parents. 

Written through the eyes of five-year-old 
Susan, Butler brings to life the social world of a 
small midwestern town and follows the even- 
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tual demise of Susan’s parents, who strive to 
maintain their standing in town despite public 
knowledge of their proclivity toward child 
abuse. 

Butler is professor of English at U. Connecti- 
cut and founder and editor of the Children’s 
Literature journal. A sequel to The Lucky Piece 
will be published this year. 


Language, Thought, and Other Biological 
Categories: New Foundations for Realism 
by Ruth Garrett Millikan ’55. MIT Press. 
Beginning with a general theory of function 
applied to body organs, behaviors, customs, 
and both inner and outer representations, this 
book argues that the intentionality of language 
can be described without reference to speaker 
intentions and that an understanding of the 
intentionality of thought can and should be 
divorced from the problem of understanding 
consciousness. The book covers such topics 
as three dimensions of meaning; the functions 
of indexicals, descriptions is, exists, all, nega- 
tion, and intentional contexts; the act of identi- 
fying; the ontology of indentity, including iden- 
tity over time; and the significance of subject- 
predicate structure for construction of a non- 
holist realist epistemology. 

Millikan is associate professor of philosophy 
at U. Connecticut at Storrs. 


The Metamorphoses of Shakespearean 
Comedy by William C. Carroll ’67. Prince- 
ton U. Press. This book argues that the idea of 
metamorphosis is central to both the theory 
and practice of Shakespearean comedy—iden- 
tity, change, desire, marriage, and comic 
form—under the master trope of transforma- 
tion. 

Each chapter probes the questions of boun- 
dary, shape, language, and indentity that inev- 
itably arise when men become asses, women 
become men through disguise, and solitary 
individuals confront their doubles. The first 
chapter reviews various explanations of meta- 
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morphosis and Renaissance attitudes toward 
it. Succeeding chapters offer extended read- 
Ings of Shakespeare’s major comedies and 
romances as specimens of transformation. 

Carroll is associate professor of English, 
associate dean of the Coll. of Liberal Arts and 
the Graduate Sch., and director of the Humani- 
ties Foundation at Boston U. 


A Short History of Shakespearean Criti- 
cism by Arthur Eastman ’40. University 
Press of America. Originally published in 
1968, this new edition presents a history of 
Shakespearean criticism from Shakespeare's 
own time to the 1960s. It emphasizes such 
20th-century critics as Bradley, Harbage, Hu- 
bler, Granville-Barker, Spivack, Barber, Hollo- 
way, Frye, and Sewell. 

Eastman is professor and head of the de- 
partment of English at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State U. 


Vision on Fire: Emma Goldman on the 
Spanish Revolution edited by David Porter 
61. Commonground Press (546 Albany 
Post Rd., New Paltz, N.Y. 12561). This is a 
collection of Emma Goldman’s most signifi- 
cant, largely unpublished writings from the 
final four years of her life. A sequel to her 
autobiography Living My Life, it reveals Gold- 
man’s struggle with the contradictions of the 
Spanish revolution of the late 1930s and her 
efforts to maintain personal integrity and vision 
within the heat of passionate activist involve- 
ment. 

Porter includes an extensive biography and 
within each chapter a lengthy introduction and 
comprehensive footnote section that elabo- 
rates on Goldman’s writings and places her 
stand in the contexts of both the historical 
anarchist movement and her own life as an 
activist. 

The book also includes many of Goldman’s 
letters to international anarchists and excerpts 
from many of her public speeches. 

Porter teaches history, political science, and 
sociology at SUNY/Empire State Coll. 


Protest Is Not Enough: The Struggle of 
Blacks and Hispanics for Equality in Urban 
Politics by Rufus P. Browning 54, Dale 
Rogers Marshall, and David H. Tabb. U. 
California Press. To discover what deter- 
mines the success or failure of minority groups’ 
attempts to gain equality in urban politics the 
authors examine the 10 largest cities in North- 
ern California with sizeable black and Hispanic 
populations and evaluate the data on political 
incorporation of blacks and Hispanics in these 
cities during the decades between 1960 and 
1980. 

The authors show that demand-protest stra- 
tegy produced meager long-term results unless 
it was accompanied by vigorous electoral 
effort. Even when minorities achieved repres- 
entation on city councils, gains were small 
compared to gains made when minorities 
formed coalitions with liberal whites to chal- 
lenge the dominance of established conserva- 
tive groups. In some cities this mobilization 
was enhanced by the implementation of fed- 
eral social programs. 

The authors use surveys of city officials, 


activists, and other knowledgeable informants; 
historical research; and statistical methodol- 
ogy, first to conduct an empirical study of 
minority political activity and then to develop a 
theory of urban political change, political in- 
corporation, and policy responsiveness. 

Browning and Tabb are professors of politi- 
cal science at San Francisco State U. Marshall 
is professor of political science at U. California, 
Davis. 


Fire in the Hole: Miners and Managers in 
the American Coal Industry by Curtis 
Seltzer ’67. U. Press of Kentucky. This is the 
first historical analysis of labor relations in the 
American coal industry since the 1930s. Seltzer 
discusses the role of the United Mine Workers 
of America in representing coal miners and its 
relation to management. From 1950 to 1972 the 
major coal operators and the union formed an 
industrial partnership whose purpose was to 
survive a protracted slump in demand by con- 
trolling labor costs, increasing productivity, 
and limiting competition. This partnership 
eventually led to a rebellion within the UMWA 
that demanded democratic reform, better con- 
tracts, and improved health and safety in the 
workplace. For the last decade, the UMWA has 
been reworking its relationship with manage- 
ment, a process marked by conflict and stress. 

Seltzer also looks at the future of the coal 
industry, which due to substantial environ- 
mental problems associated with coal com- 
bustion may drastically limit coal’s growth. 
New mining technologies may cut labor re- 
quirements, and with the advent of renewable 
energy sources, the coal industry could expe- 
rience rapid decline. These trends will have 
enormous social and economic consequences. 

The author is a writer and energy consultant. 


Alternatives To Violence: A Manual for 
Teaching Peacemaking to Youth and Adults 
by Kathy Bickmore ’79. (c/o Cleveland 
Friends Meeting, 10916 Magnolia Dr., 
Cleveland, OH 44106). This is a teacher's 
guide for a 15-hour introductory course in crea- 
tive conflict resolution addressed primarily to 
high-school and adult groups. The 126-page 
illustrated paperback contains case studies, 
readings, worksheets, bibliography, glossary, 
and a session-by-session course outline. 

Bickmore teaches courses in alternatives to 
violence. 


The Illogic of American Nuclear Strategy 
by Robert Jervis ’62. Cornell U. Press. This 
book explores the effects of nuclear weapons 
on world politics and provides a detailed cri- 
tique of current American nuclear policy. Jervis 
argues that counterforce, a notion that made 
sense in a world of conventional weapons, is 
inappropriate in the wake of the nuclear revo- 
lution. He insists upon the almost inevitable 
escalation that would accompany any nuclear 
exchange and maintains that the existence of 
weapons of mass destruction has made the 
concept of counterforce absurd. He then ex- 
plores the broader issues of deterrence and 
outlines some first steps toward a more practi- 
cal nuclear policy. 

Jervis is professor of international relations 
at Columbia U. 
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ACTION UPDATE 


by Elizabeth Kirker Culberson 53 
Administrative Director 
ACTION Program 


The campaign in the Alumni Campaign to 
Involve Oberlinians Now (ACTION) con- 
cluded with the alumni meeting addressed 
by College President S. Frederick Starr in 
Toledo, Ohio, in May. The two-year cam- 
paign directed at alumni involvement suc- 
ceeded in introducing almost 4,000 alumni 
to the president and, more importantly, 
identifying 700 new volunteers for the Col- 
lege. 

This promising beginning bodes well for 
Oberlin, and continued nourishing of AC- 
TION councils will now be the primary 
concern of the ACTION office, which has 
been made a permanent part of the 
Alumni Association. 

Major alumni volunteer activity during 
the 85-’86 academic year will concentrate 
on admissions recruiting. With almost 
1,300 admissions representatives across 
the country, the admissions office has a 
herculean task to keep them supplied with 
the information they need to perform their 
tasks. Over the course of the summer, the 
admissions office will be contacting these 
volunteers, either directly or through the 
local area coordinators, fielding names of 
prospective students for alumni to contact. 
Vigorous recruiting is being called for, with 
the expectation that alumni will enthusias- 
tically supplement the field work of the ad- 
missions staff members. 

Although the number of admissions reps 
is impressive, it will be the intensity and 
consistency of their efforts that will reap 
rewards for the College. Follow-through 
on admissions office assignments will be 
crucial. Increasing the yield of Oberlin ap- 
plicants will be a major goal of the College 
of Arts and Sciences and the Conservatory 
of Music for several years to come. And 
this is an area where alumni can be ex- 
tremely effective. 

The phonathons of this past year were a 
major factor in increasing the percentage 
of alumni participating in the annual fund. 
This increase has put us in a much better 
position to approach foundations and cor- 
porations and to be met with their favor- 
able responses. 

The task of the ACTION office over the 
next years will be to service the needs of 
the regional organizations as they strive to 
serve the College. As an alumna, | am grat- 
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ified to note that this imaginative program 
called ACTION is the creation of the 
alumni themselves. It has been given the 


utmost support of the College, signifying 
the importance with which alumni are re- 
garded by the institution. 


ACTION CONVENERS 


Albany 

Jean Eisenberg Poppei '68, 412 Main Ave, Troy, 
NY 12180 

Ann Arbor 

Ruth Ost Tonner '67, 1022 Vaughn Ave., Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104 

Atlanta 

Peter Sommer '58, 3897 Fairfax Ct., Atlanta, GA 
30339 

Baltimore 

Aaron Levin '68, 1721 Bolton St., Baltimore, MD 
21244 

Boston 

Fred Cohen ’57, 454 Brookline St., Newton, MA 
02159 

Chapel Hill, Durham, Raleigh 

Bonnie Green Millikan ’63, 10713 Winding Wood 
Trail, Raleigh, NC 27612 

Chicago 

Norman Robertson ’81, 512 W. Cornelia St. Apt. 
202, Chicago, IL 60657 

Cincinnati 

Marc and Jan Weintraub Krass ’70/'71, 4407 
Chesswick Dr., Cincinnati, OH 45242 

Cleveland 

Jane Edwards Harley '38, 15657 Wyatt Rd., E. 
Cleveland, OH 44122 

Columbus 

John and Mary Sawyer Picken ’56/’56, 90 Colburn 
Ct., Worthington, OH 43085 

Dayton 

Chris Derby Saunders ’59, 856 West Whipp Rd., 
Dayton, OH 45459; James Wampler '51, Dorf- 
meier, Stone & Wampler, 6th Fl., Hulman Bldg., 
Dayton, OH 45402 

Denver 

Ellen Orleans ’83, 744 University Ave., Boulder, 
CO 80302 

Kansas City 

Beverly Norfleet Brown '54, 10216 Foster St., 
Overland Park, KS 66212 

Louisville 

Mary K. Bonsteel Tachau '48, 3710 Fairway La., 
Louisville, KY 40207 

Los Angeles 

Jean Bailey Jerauld '69, 17209 Avenue De La 
Herradura, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 

Miami (North) 

Andrew Humes ’69, 323 Victoria Rd., West Palm 
Beach, FL 33401 

Miami (South) 

Barbara Whitman Rostov '61, 12051 SW 69 Pl., 
Miami, FL 33156 

New York City 

Michael Santoro '76, Webster & Scheffield, 1 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, NY 10020 

New Orleans 

Jeffrey P. Rudolph ’68, 4516 Elmwood Pkwy., 
Metairie, LA 70003 


Philadelphia (West) 

J. Barton Harrison ’51, 1452 County Line Rd., 
Rosemont, PA 19010; Bryce and D.B. Brownell 
Templeton '53/'53, 213 Hardwicke Ln., Villanova, 
PA 19085 

Philadelphia (Central) 

Sara Wermiel '72, 2218 Myrtle St., Philadelphia, 
PA 19130 

Philadlephia (North) 

John D. Pruitt 55, 1151 George Rd., Meadow- 
brook, PA 19046 

Phoenix 

Roy C. McClendon ’50, 2433 East Del Rio Dr., 
Tempe, AZ 85282 

Pittsburgh 

James Bauerle ’76, 40th Fl., One Oxford Centre, 


. Pittsburgh, PA 15219 


Portland 

Robert Hopkins ’70, Keane, Harper Pearlman & 
Copeland, 3500 First Interstate Tower, Portland, 
OR 97201 

Providence 

Heather Carrell 73, 83 Tuckerman, Middletown, 
RI 02840 


Rochester 

Nathan Robfogel ’56, 5 East Blvd., Rochester, NY 
14610; Jan Phillips 56, 41 Harper Ave., Pittsford, 
NY 14534 


St. Louis 

James K. Cook '49, 21 Arundel PI., St. Louis, MO 
63105 

San Diego 

Nancy Plummer Wakely °53, 2328 Geranium St., 
San Diego, CA 92109 

San Francisco 

Deborah Horn Roosevelt ’69, Five Encina Way, 
Berkeley, CA 94704 

Seattle 

Allen Bentley '67, 4747 132nd Ave., SE, Bellevue, 
WA 98006 

Suncoast 

Richard (Rick) Hallmark °66, 6962 125 Terrace 
North, Largo, FL 33543 

Syracuse 

Jennifer Sturr '83, 114 Dorset Rd., Syracuse, NY 
13210 


Tucson 
Allen Peters ’79, 2626 Third St. East, Tucson, AZ 
85716 


Washington, D.C. 

Ardi Bausenbach '72, 3621 Raymond St., Chevy 
Chase, MD 20815 

Westchester Co./ So. Connecticut 

Mike and Lunetta Bennett Knowlton ‘68/69, 22 
Ralph Ave., White Plains, NY 10606 
Wilmington 

Christine Johnston Dobbs °34, P.O. Box 3511, 
Greenville, DE 19807 
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+ Alumni Travel 


CANARY ISLANDS 
February 22—March 1, 1986 


One week in first-class hotel with private bath; breakfasts and dinners 
included. Optional: tours, golfing, and swimming. Cost: from New York, 
$799; from Cleveland, price not yet available. 


CHINA 
April 1986 


Twenty-two-day tour fully escorted by Paul Arnold '40, emeritus pro- 
fessor of art. Highlights: Beijing, Datong, Xian, Kunming, Shanghai: 
visits to Shansi reps at schools in Taigu and Tiayuan in Shansi Prov- 
ince; three-day cruise on the Yangtze River from Chongquing to 
Wuhan. Cost (west-coast departure): $3395. 


SCANDINAVIA 
Mid-July 1986 

Two weeks in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway with side trips to Helsinki 

and Leningrad. Cost (approximate): $2200. 


ROME 
Mid-October 1986 


One week in a first-class hotel with private bath. Cost (approximate): from 
New York: $900; from Cleveland: $1000. 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham, Oberlin Alumni Association, 
105 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Please send information on the following Oberlin alumni tours: 
[_] Canary Islands February 22—March | 
[_] China April 22—May 14 

[|] Scandinavia Mid-July 

| | Rome Mid-October 
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